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adjustment,  marital  adjustment,  and  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication. 

2.  There  is  no  relationship  between  reported  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment  and  marital  adjustment. 

3.  There  is  no  relationship  between  reported  marital 
adjustment  and  communication. 

4 . There  is  no  relationship  between  reported  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment  and  communication. 

Although  not  all  of  the  demographic  characteristics 
were  related  significantly  to  the  dependent  variable,  the 
first  hypothesis  was  rejected.  The  best  predictor  of  the 
verbal  score  of  the  PCI  was  age,  followed  by  sex.  Sex  was 
the  best  predictor  of  the  nonverbal  score  of  the  PCI, 
followed  by  the  highest  educational  degree.  The  number 
of  children  living  at  home  was  also  a significant  predictor 
for  the  nonverbal  score. 

The  most  potent  predictor  of  the  SII  frequency  dis- 
satisfaction subscale  was  the  highest  educational  degree, 
followed  by  sex.  Only  sex  predicted  the  SII  level  of 
sexual  seif-acceptance  subscore.  Por  the  SII  level  of 
sexual  pleasure  subscore  sex  was  the  strongest  predictor, 
but  sexual  pleasure  was  also  predicted  by  the  number  of 
children  living  at  home.  Only  race  predicted  the  SII 
female  perceptual  accuracy  of  male  subscore.  The  SII  male 
acceptance  of  female  subscore  was  predicted  by  highest 


educational  degree. 


No  DDS  variable  predicted  the  L-W  scores.  The  factor 
analysis  produced  three  factors.  The  second  hypothesis 
was  accepted  because  items  from  the  SII  did  not  share  a 
common  factor  with  items  from  the  PCI.  Items  from  the 
PCI  and  the  L-W  shared  one  common  factor.  Thus,  the  third 
hypothesis  was  rejected.  Items  from  the  SII  did  not  share 
a common  factor  with  those  of  the  L-W;  therefore,  the  fourth 
hypothesis  was  accepted. 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  several  implications 
for  marital  and  sexual  counseling.  As  a result  of  estab- 
lishing age,  sex,  highest  educational  degree  held,  race, 
and  the  number  of  children  living  at  home  as  significant 
demographic  predictors  in  this  study,  intake  interviewers 
counseling  couples  entering  marital  therapy  should  record 
at  least  those  variables.  These  same  five  demographic 
variables  should  be  emphasized  to  counselors  in  mental 
health  professions.  Therapists  working  with  couples  in 
marital  therapy  or  family  counseling  should  focus  on  verbal 
and  nonverbal  aspects  of  communication. 

The  L-W  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  PCI  may  be 
beneficial  for  assessment  purposes,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing a valid  source  of  discussion  between  the  therapist  and 
the  couple  engaged  in  therapy. 


CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION 

Marriage  as  an  institution  has  become  the  focus  of 
concern  within  the  last  three  decades.  Rising  statistics 
of  separation  and  divorce  indicate  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  choices  of  marital  partners,  and  also  with  mar- 
riage as  the  most  desirable  lifestyle.  The  prevalence  of 
sexual  problems  in  marriage  has  grown  more  apparent.  Mari- 
tal partners  are  experiencing  heightened  expectations  of 
fulfillment  in  the  sexual  aspect  of  marriage,  and  express- 
ing greater  disappointment. 

Sexual  counseling  for  married  couples  has  emerged 
within  the  past  decade  as  a major  source  of  assistance 
for  sexual  difficulties.  Sexual  counseling  has  been  utilized 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  counseling  those  who  seek  treat- 
ment for  sexual  dysfunctions  and,  in  its  broader  applica- 
tion, is  a method  of  therapy  for  marital  maladjustment. 

The  many  professionals  who  ore  now  engaged  in  sexual  coun- 
seling usually  choose  one  of  two  major  methods  of  treatment: 
Cl)  sexual  education  for  socially  responsible  behavior  and 
gratification,  or  (2)  counseling  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  level  of  sexual  awareness,  the  elimination  of  sexual 


removal 


dysfunctions , and  the 
sexual  fulfillment. 

Sexual  counseling  should  become 


emotional  obstacles  t 


increase  in  the  availability  of  basic  data  concerning  sexual 
problems  of  couples.  This  information  is  vital  to  aid  in 
the  identification  of  actual  difficulties.  Moreover,  in- 
formation about  sexuality  will  provide  the  sexual  counselor 
the  additional  knowledge  necessary  for  the  refinement  of 
the  counseling  process  with  couples. 

Historically,  clinicians  believed  that  sexual  and 
marital  counseling  should  be  separated  (Sager,  1976) . More 
recently  there  have  been  recommendations  from  both  those  who 
specialize  in  family  and  marriage  counseling  and  those  who 
specialize  in  sexual  counseling  which  advocate  combining  the 
two.  Sager  (1976) , a family  therapist,  suggested  that  mari- 
tal counseling  and  sexual  counseling  are  interrelated  be- 
cause they  are  concerned  with  overlapping  aspects  of  the 
couple's  total  relationship.  Sexual  counselors  have  found 
marital  counseling  to  be  inseparable  from  sexual  counseling 
in  the  course  of  therapy  (Hartman  i Pithian,  1972;  Kaplan, 
1974a,  1974b;  LoPiccolo,  1976;  5 Masters  S Johnson,  1968,  1970,  & 
1976) . 


One  of  the  major  factors  in  both  marital  counseling 
and  sexual  counseling  is  the  consideration  of  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication.  The  need  for  improved  communica- 
tion, especially  of  feelings  in  all  areas  of  experience  and 


at  all  levels,  is  stressed.  Authorities  focus  on  the  need 
to  recognize  marriage  problems  as  problems  in  communication. 
There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  analysis  of 
the  quality  of  communication  between  marital  partners  (Hick- 
man & Baldwin,  1971). 

In  addition,  the  quality  of  sexual  relationships  among 
married  couples  seems  to  improve  as  their  communication  im- 
proves (Duddle,  1975).  Burgess  and  Cottrell  (1939)  con- 
cluded that  sexual  adjustment  is  related  to  other  factors 
which  are  associated  with  marital  adjustment.  However, 
these  factors  were  not  identified.  Findings  from  research 
in  the  past  ten  years  have  revealed  that  effective  marital 
couple  communication  is  a vital  key  to  effective  marital 
interaction.  Researchers  have  found  that  while  one  spouse 
(i.e.,  the  wife)  may  express  her  feelings,  the  impact  is 
determined  partially  by  the  husband's  response  to  her  ex- 
pression of  feelings,  and  her  response  to  his  response 
(Miller,  Corrales,  & Wackman,  1975). 

Research  Questions 

Specifically,  this  study  was  designed  to  provide 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  relationships  among  sexual  satis- 
faction and  adjustment,  marital  adjustment,  and 
verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  of  married 


college  couples? 


How  do  selected  demographic  factors  relate  to 
sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment,  marital  adjust- 
ment, and  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  of 
married  college  couples? 


Population 

The  sample  of  subjects  for  this  study  consisted  of  104 
married  couples.  Both  partners  of  each  couple  filled  out 
the  instruments  because  the  data  were  computed  in  paired 
sets.  At  least  one  spouse  was  identified  as  a student  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  located  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 
These  couples  were  residents  in  one  of  the  three  university 
owned  married  students  housing  complexes:  McGuire  Village, 

Corry  Village,  and  Tanglewood  Apartments.  The  university 
director  of  married  student  housing,  as  well  as  the  three 
current  mayors  of  the  housing  complexes,  had  granted  per- 
mission to  distribute  the  instruments  for  the  study. 

Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Study 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  defini- 
tions were  applied: 

Communication.  The  transmission,  reception,  and  reten- 
tion of  messages.  A process  of  interaction  between  a sender 
and  a receiver  in  which  the  sender  is  also  a receiver  and 
a receiver  is  also  a sender.  The  messages  sent  and 


received  may  be  about  feelings,  attitudes,  values,  aspira- 
tions, expectations,  convictions,  conceptions,  factual 
information,  etc.  (Locke,  Sabagh,  & Thornes , 1959). 

Marital  adjustment.  The  condition  of  a relationship 
between  the  two  marriage  partners.  The  level  of  marital 
adjustment  is  determined  by  the  frequency  of  agreement  botl 
spouses  experience  on  such  iss 
values,  and  priorities.  Othei 

share  responsibilities. 

Marital  counseling.  A f< 
to  both  members  of  a couple  w: 
problems  are  viewed  as  being  c 
are  not  to  be  defined  as  separate 
either  individual. 

Nonverbal  communication.  Physical 


es  as  beliefs,  attitudes, 
indicators  of  marital  adjust- 
oth  partners  experience  and 

m of  therapeutic  aid  offered 
hin  the  marital  unit.  The 
an  interactional  nature  and 
d distinct  problems  of 

r facial  behavior 


which  expresses  the  general  and  specific  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  individuals.  Interdependent  activities  of  a series 
of  abstractable  subsystems  emergent  from  the  patterning  of 
several  sensory  modalities  (Birdwhistell,  1960). 

Sexual  counseling.  Treatment  for  the  purposes  of 

1.  education  for  personal  fulfillment  and  for 
socially  responsible  sexual  behavior; 

2.  increasing  the  level  of  sexual  awareness; 

3.  the  elimination  of  sexual  dysfunctions;  and 

4.  the  removal  of  emotional  obstacles  to  sexual  ful- 


fillment. 


Sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment.  A level  of  con- 
tentment of  sexual  relations  or  accord  regarding  sex.  The 
possession  of  this  characteristic  would  be  indicated  by 
the  degree  of  congruence  in  the  following: 

1.  desired  frequency  of  heterosexual  behaviors,  and 
actual  frequency: 

2.  desired  pleasure  obtained  from  sexual  relations, 
and  actual  pleasure; 

3.  the  pleasure  each  spouse  wishes  for  the  mate  to 
obtain,  and  the  perception  of  the  pleasure  his/her 
mate  obtains  from  sexual  activity. 

Verbal  communication.  Behavior  which  expresses,  in 
words,  the  general  and  specific  thoughts  and  feelings  of 


individuals. 


CHAPTER 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  study  sought  to  determine  the  relationships  among 
sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment,  marital  adjustment,  and 
verbal  and  nonverbal  communication.  In  order  to  provide  a 
background,  the  present  chapter  includes  a review  of  the 
literature  concerning  {1)  marital  adjustment,  (2)  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment,  (3)  communication,  (4)  the 
relationship  between  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  and 
marital  adjustment,  (5)  the  relationship  between  communica- 
tion and  marital  adjustment,  and  (6)  the  relationship  between 
communication  and  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment. 

Marital  Adjustment 

Marital  happiness,  marital  success,  and  marital  adjust- 
ment all  imply  "good"  and  "bad"  states  of  marriage  which  in 
turn  involve  evaluative  interpretations  of  data.  Thus, 
resulting  definitions  of  marriage  include  the  individual's 
personal  and  cultural  biases.  None  of  these  terms  has  been 
defined  in  a manner  which  facilitates  comparisons  among 
findings  of  different  researchers.  Although  writers  those 
as  Lively  (1969)  have  suggested  the  abandonment  of  such 


unclear  concepts,  many  studies 


marital  adjustment  have 
been  conducted  and  reported  in  the  literature  since  those 
criticisms  appeared.  Failure  to  develop  semantic  consensus 
may  proscribe  the  establishment  of  the  predictive  values  of 
studies  using  such  terms.  Thus,  contributions  to  the  sci- 
entific development  of  the  study  of  the  family  and  the 
growing  body  of  research  may  be  limited.  Marital  happiness, 
marital  success,  and  marital  adjustment  have  built  in  as- 
sumptions of  static  periods  which  can  be  determined  and 
maintained,  thereby  providing  guidelines  for  recommendations 
by  counselor  educators,  as  well  as  reference  points  for 
students  and  the  general  public.  These  assumptions  funda- 
mentally are  incompatible  with  some  definitions  and  in- 
terpretations of  marriage  and  family  life.  Whether  one 
stresses  the  interactional,  structural  functional,  or  de- 
velopmental approach  to  the  family,  there  is  recurrent  con- 
cern with  the  dynamics  and  continuity  of  relationships  among 
the  members.  There  is  concern  also  with  changes  in  values, 
patterns,  and  processes,  none  of  which  is  incorporated  into 
terms  representing  marital  adjustment  (Lively,  1969) . Yet, 
one  may  define  dyadic  adjustment  without  reference  to  a 
time  dimension.  Marital  adjustment  may  be  conceptualized 
as  an  unchanging  state.  Following  this  conceptualization, 
researchers  can  concern  themselves  with  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  at  the  time  of 


data  collection. 


Burgess  and  Locke  reported,  in  1945,  that  if  one 
single  criterion  is  to  be  used,  adjustment  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  measure  available  to  assess  success  in 
marriage.  Adjustment  has  its  operational  deficiencies,  be- 
cause a marriage  may  be  adjusted  but  not  happy  (Burgess  & 
Locke,  1945) . Burgess  and  Cottrell  (1939)  defined  marital 
adjustment  as  measureable  by  the  amount  of  spousal  agreement 
on  major  issues,  common  interests,  and  the  presence  or  lack 


Marital  adjustment,  as  reported  by  Hicks  and  Platt 
(1970)  , is  .measured  by  the  amount  of  effective  and  open 

the  affective  aspects  of  the  relationship,  including  ex- 
pressions of  love.  Variables  such  as  esteem  and  affection 
for  spouse,  sexual  enjoyment,  and  companionship  are  expected 
by  the  authors  to  be  significant  to  marital  adjustment. 

Using  a behavioral  orientation  to  marital  adjustment, 
Bancroft  (1975)  defined  the  end  of  the  continuum  which 
suggested  higher  levels  of  adjustment.  He  described  a 
healthy  marital  adjustment  as  one  which  relies  on  the 
reciprocity  of  behaviors,  doing  enjoyable  things  together, 
sharing  difficult  decisions,  justifying  benefits  for  oneself 
by  giving  pleasure  to  the  other  (sexually  and  emotionally) , 
and  communicating  affection  in  such  a way  that  the  partner 
all  manifested 


Bancroft  stated  t 


behaviorally . The  other  end  of  the  continuum,  those  be- 
haviors manifested  in  disturbed  relationships,  frequently 
relies  on  the  negative  form  of  reciprocity  which  has  been 
called  coercion  (Patterson  6 Hops,  1972),  obtaining  benefits 
by  aversive  control,  avoiding  opportunities  for  mutual 
pleasure,  and  communicating  affect  in  confusing  or  negative 
ways  which  undermine  security. 

Landis  and  Landis  (1963)  defined  marriage  as  a legally 
sanctioned  personal  relationship  between  two  people  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  a lifetime  together.  According 
to  the  authors,  marital  adjustment  can  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  each  person  seeks  to  enrich  the  life  of  the 
other  person  as  well  as  his/her  own.  Marital  adjustment 
can  be  viewed  as  a process  by  which  the  spouses  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  integrated  persons.  The  amount  of 
cooperation  and  comradeship  and  the  amount  the  partners 
resemble  each  others  attributes  and  capacities  is  indicative 
of  the  level  of  marital  adjustment. 

Most  of  the  literature  concerning  marital  adjustment 
assumes  a basic  understanding  of  the  concept;  yet  there  is 
neither  a totally  accepted  theory  nor  a definition.  Marital 
adjustment  has  been  assessed  through  a multiplicity  of 
rating  techniques  and  under  such  a number  of  different 
names,  including  marital  happiness,  marital  satisfaction, 
and  marital  success,  that  the  scholar  or  clinician  is 
left  confused.  Spanier  (1976)  conceptualized  marital 


of  which  is  deter- 


adjustment  as  a process,  the  outcome 
mined  by  the  degree  of  (1)  troublesome  dyadic  differences, 
(2)  interpersonal  tensions  and  personal  anxiety,  (3)  dyadic 
satisfaction,  (4)  cohesion  between  the  two  married  people, 
and  (5)  agreement  on  matters  of  importance  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  marital  unit. 

Researchers  have  tried  to  determine  variables  which 
could  be  included  in  a definition  of  marital  adjustment. 

The  presence  of  children  in  marriage,  for  example,  thus 
far  has  not  been  related  conclusively  to  marital  adjustment. 
^Burgess  and  Wallin  (1953)  stated  that  having  or  not  having 
children  is  not  associated  with  marital  adjustment.  They 
found  that  persons  with  higher  marital  success  scores  tend 
to  have  a stronger  desire  for  children,  whether  they  have 

Furthermore,  Hamilton  (1929)  found  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  presence  of  children  was  associated  with  the  de- 
gree of  marital  adjustment  among  a "highly  educated  group" 
which  constituted  his  sample.  Bernard  (1934)  reported  a 
zero  correlation  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  children 
with  the  adjustment  score  of  either  husband  or  wife. 

Moreover,  Burgess  and  Cottrell  (1939)  found  that  the 
mean  adjustment  scores  of  couples  with  no  children  were 
significantly  higher  than  for  couples  with  two  or  more 
children.  Landis  and  Landis  (1963),  in  their  study  of  409 


couples,  reported  that  those  without  children  tended  toward 
the  extremes  of  very  happy  or  very  unhappy,  while  those 
with  children  approached  average  happiness-  In  another 
study,  divorce  was  found  to  be  much  more  frequent  among 
those  without  children  in  the  early  years  of  marriage 
(Jacobson,  1950) . 

In  his  study,  Locke  (1951)  found  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  happily  married  couples  and  couples  who  were 
divorced  in  relationship  to  the  demographic  variables  re- 
garding the  presence  or  absence  of  children,  or  the  average 
number  of  children  in  the  family,  where  children  were 
present,  marital  adjustment  was  associated  with  the  judg- 
ment that  the  mate  desired  children . Where  there  were  no 
children  in  the  family,  marital  adjustment  was  associated 
with  reports  that  both  self  and  mate  desired  children. 

Renne  (1970)  reported  that  childless  marriages  are 
more  satisfactory  than  marriages  where  there  are  children. 
She  found  parents,  especially  those  currently  rearing 
children,  were  significantly  less  apt  to  he  satisfied  with 
their  marriages.  The  number  of  children,  she  reported,  has 
no  consistent  effect  on  the  amount  of  adjustment. 

Age  of  partners  in  a marriage  has  been  examined.  For 
example,  studies  have  been  conducted  to  find  out  whether 
marriages  in  which  the  husbands  are  older  than  the  wives 
are  generally  characterized  by  greater  adjustment  than 


those  marriages 


age  difference 


the  spouses  (Davis, 


);  Hamilton, 


1929;  Locke,  1951;  4 Terman,  1938).  Terman  (1938)  found 
that  subjective  satisfaction  derived  from  the  institution 
of  marriage  is  almost  equally  great  over  the  age  range 
of  subjects.  This  agrees  with  Hamilton's  (1929)  data. 

Davis  (1929)  reported  a difference  of  5.4  years  between 
the  age  means  of  872  happily  married  women  with  116  unhappy 
wives.  The  respective  means  were  37.5  years  and  42.9 

The  various  researchers  have  used  such  terms  as  com- 
radeship, companionship,  and  reciprocity.  There  seems  to 
be  no  consensus  concerning  how  to  define  operationally 
these  concepts.  The  authors'  findings  suggest  a lack  of 
agreement  concerning  the  degree  to  which  the  presence, 
absence,  or  number  of  children  in  a family  effects  the 
marriage,  or  whether  the  age  of  the  spouses  contributes 
to  marital  adjustment. 

Although  marital  and  family  therapists  seek  to  treat 
the  interactional  pattern  of  a family  rather  than  focus 
exclusively  on  personality  dynamics,  there  are  few  diag- 
nostic tools  which  provide  objective  data  on  marital  and 
family  interactional  processes.  In  those  cases  when 
marriage  and  family  counselors  have  attempted  to  make  a 
diagnosis,  using  standardised  tests,  they  have  relied  on 


traditional  instruments  such 


Minnesota  Multiphasic 


Personality  Inventory,  the  Rorschach,  or  the  Thematic 
Apperception  Test.  Thus,  even  though  counselors  generally 
have  shifted  away  from  emphasizing  individual  personality 
as  the  locus  of  treatment  to  focusing  upon  the  couple  as 
a system,  there  has  not  been  a corresponding  shift  in  diag- 
nostic evaluation;  and  this  is  because  appropriate  diagnostic 
tools  are  not  generally  available  {Olson  & Straus,  1972) . 

The  most  widely  used  marital  assessment  technique  has 
been  the  questionnaire,  a self-report  instrument.  One  of 
the  earliest  attempts  was  reported  to  measure  marital 
success  and  represent  the  level  achieved  by  a single 
numerical  score  (Hamilton,  1929) . This  was  followed  by 
other  endeavors  to  predict  marital  success.  One  early 
scale  assessed  such  factors  as  spousal  agreement  on  major 
issues,  common  interests,  and  presence  or  lack  of  complaints 
(Burgess  6 Cottrell,  1939) . Two  of  these  more  widely  used 
scales  have  included  a 15-item  scale  based  on  items  from 
all  previously  used  scales  (Locke  s Wallace,  1959)  and  a 
16-item  happiness  scale  (Burgess  & Wallin,  1953). 

The  questionnaire  approach  makes  assumptions  which 
determine  generally  the  kinds  of  information  which  can  be 
obtained  about  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  inter- 
action stylos.  The  primary  advantage  of  such  an  approach 
is  that  it  focuses  on  the  partners'  perceptions  of  the 


in  the  interaction.  The  main  weakness  is  that  no  objective, 
systematic  frame  of  reference  is  provided  for  these  per- 
ceptions which  may  be  distorted  through  memory  (dick  & 
Gross,  19751. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire,  there  are  more  com- 
plex assessment  modalities.  A projective  technique  designed 
to  obtain  information  at  a "deeper"  response  level  than  the 
simple  questionnaire  is  a 13-item  sentence  completion  blank 
with  stems  relative  to  income,  in-laws,  recreation,  home 
arrangements,  sex  relations,  and  expectations  (Inselberg, 
1964) . 

Tests  are  used  which  measure  behaviors  rather  than 
verbalisations,  and  involve  complex  operations  on  equipment. 
These  include  the  Revealed  Difference  Test  (Strodbeck, 

1951),  Simulated  Family  (SIMFAM)  (Olson  & Straus,  1972), 
and  the  method  of  interaction  testing  of  Roman  and  Bauman 
(1960) . The  simulation  approach  of  investigating  marital 
interaction  assumes  that  a spouse's  interaction  style  is 
determined  by  the  situation  and  the  behavior  of  the  other 
partner.  The  interaction  style  of  a couple  may  or  may  not 
be  reflected  reliably  in  an  experimental  setting,  yet 
simulation  methods  assume  that  the  interaction  style  is 
represented  accurately.  The  use  of  raters  in  simulated 
settings  is  another  possible  source  of  distortion  (Glick  6 


Sexual  Satisfaction  and  Adjustment 


Davis  (1929)  defined  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjust- 
ment as  a dimension  of  marriage  which  is  measured  by  the 
agreement  of  the  spouses  regarding  the  intensity  of  inter- 


est in  intercourse  and  the  frequency  of  desire  for  inter- 
course. Hamilton  (1929)  suggested  that  sexual  satisfaction 
and  adjustment  is  a compilation  of  such  factors  as  sexual 
desire,  the  capacity  for  orgasm,  sexual  frequency  (includ- 
ing frequency  of  masturbation) , and  frequency  of  adultery. 

Terman  (1938)  reported  that  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment  is  manifested  by  the  degree  of  sexual  compatibil- 
ity, the  frequency  of  engaging  in  intercourse,  the  reaction 
of  the  spouse  who  is  refused  intercourse,  and  the  frequency 
of  extra-marital  intercourse.  Terman  also  included  in  his 
definition  the  level  of  the  couple's  sex  drive,  as  measured 
by  the  ratio  of  actual  to  the  preferred  number  of  copula- 
tions per  month,  and  by  the  spouses'  ratings  of  their 
relative  degrees  of  experiencing  passion. 


Landis  and  Landis  (1963)  defined  sexual  satisfaction 
and  adjustment  as  a condition  of  marriage  measured  by  the 
sexual  desire  of  the  spouses,  the  responsivity  of  the  part- 
ners, the  degrees  of  mutuality  in  sexual  relations,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  frequency  of  sexual  expression . Burgess 
and  Cottrell  (1939)  wrote  that  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment  is  the  level  of  sexual  compatibility  that  a 


couple  experiences.  They  reported  that  the  level  of  satis- 
faction and  adjustment  is  influenced  primarily  by  conscious 
or  unconscious  attitudes  towards  sexual  behavior. 


Sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  has  been  formulated 
as  (1)  the  degree  to  which  the  partners  are  responsible 
for  themselves  and  can  assert  themselves,  (2)  the  amount  of 
permission  the  partners  give  themselves  to  be  sexual,  and 
(3)  the  level  of  sexual  awareness  achieved  (Haddock  s 
Chilgren,  1976). 

The  degree  of  comfort  persons  have  about  their  sexu- 
ality, the  level  of  acceptance  they  have  towards  their 
sexuality  as  a natural  part  of  their  endowment  as  human 
beings,  the  clarity  with  which  they  perceive  the  sexual 
roles  that  men  and  women  are  expected  to  fulfill,  and  the 
ability  to  understand  and  engage  in  the  wide  range  of  forms 


of  sexual  expression  are  components  of  sexual  satisfaction 
and  adjustment  (Schiller,  1976) . Auberback  (1971)  added 
that  both  partners'  degree  of  comfort  with  the  frequency 
and  diversity  of  sex  with  which  they  are  engaged  in  is 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjust- 


Several  common  factors  are  utilized  in  most  of  the 
above  definitions.  The  frequency  of  sexual  behavior,  the 
level  of  sexual  compatibility,  and  the  intensity  of  sexual 
interest  are  commonly  agreed  upon  as  elements  of  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment. 


LoPiccolo 


Steger  (1974)  reported  implicitly 


sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  is  a level  of  content- 
ment of  sexual  relations  or  accord  regarding  sex.  They 
further  stated  that  the  possession  of  this  characteristic 
would  be  indicated  by  the  degree  of  congruence  in  the  de- 
sired frequency  of  sexual  behaviors  and  the  actual  frequency, 
the  desired  pleasure  obtained  from  sexual  relations  and  the 
actual  pleasures,  and  the  pleasure  each  spouse  wishes  for 
the  mate  to  obtain  and  the  perception  of  the  pleasure 
his/her  mate  obtains  from  sexual  activity. 

LoPiccolo  and  Steger's  (1974)  implied  definition  of 
sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  was  used  in  this  study 
for  two  reasons.  First,  they  include  the  three  concepts  of 
frequency,  intensity  of  interest,  and  level  of  compatibil- 
ity. Second,  the  concepts  are  defined  in  a fashion  which 
are  conducive  to  measurement. 

Blum's  (1949)  test  is  based  on  psychoanalytic  theory 
and  measures  postulated  intrapsychic  forces  such  as  "cas- 
tration anxiety."  The  Thorne  Sex  Inventory  (1966)  was 
constructed  to  assist  the  psychological  screening  of 
actual  and  potential  sex  offenders.  Mosher's  Sex  Guilt 
Scale  (196B)  is  used  to  assess  guilt  about  sexual  activ- 


developed 


different  aspects  of  sexual  preferences.  Wiggins,  Wiggins, 
and  Conger  {1968)  developed  a test  which  assesses  males 
preference  for  variation  in  female  breasts,  buttocks,  and 
legs.  Zamansky  (1956)  and  Feldman  and  MacCulloch  (1971) 
developed  instruments  which  purport  to  measure  the  prefer- 
ence for  homosexual  versus  heterosexual  stimuli.  Shapiro's 
(1961)  Personal  Questionnaire  is  designed  to  measure  sexual 
orientation,  either  homosexual  or  heterosexual  (Harbison, 
1974) . The  Sexual  Interest  Questionnaire  (Harbison,  1974) 
was  designed  to  measure  the  degree  of  interest  a male  or 
female  indicates  in  a particular  sexual  situation,  whether 
homosexual  or  heterosexual.  Brady  and  Levitt  (196S)  con- 
structed an  instrument  which  had  the  subjects  look  at  pic- 
tures of  various  sexual  activities  while  their  sexual 
arousal  was  measured. 

LoPiccolo  and  Steger's  Sexual  Interaction  Inventory 
(1974)  describes  17  heterosexual  behaviors.  The  husband 
and  wife  separately  indicate  the  actual  and  desired  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  for  each  behavior,  the  actual  and 
desired  pleasure  obtained  from  the  activity,  and  their 
perceptions  of  the  pleasure  their  mate  obtains  and  the 
pleasure  they  would  like  their  mate  to  obtain  from  the 
activity  (LoPiccolo  & Steger,  1974).  LoPiccolo's  (1976) 
newest  version  of  this  instrument  has 


explicit  pictures 
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accompanying  the  written  description  of  each  activity. 
LoPiccolo  and  steger’s  (1974)  instrument  includes  the  three 
factors  most  widely  used  in  various  definitions  of  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment . Their  instrument  has  the 
capacity  to  measure  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  for 
the  couple  as  a unit  rather  than  as  isolated  individuals. 
Another  advantage  of  their  instrument  is  that  it  does  not 
examine  one  specific  aspect  of  sexuality  but  rather  measures 
several  dimensions. 


Communication 


Locke  (1951)  defined  nonverbal  c 
ring  through  glances  and  the  inflections,  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  manner  of  speaking.  He  claimed  these  aspects  are 
just  as  important  as  the  words  which  are  spoken.  The  abil- 
ity to  communicate  is  characterized  by  the  sharing  of  feel- 
ings, activities,  and  values  to  the  extent  that  one  person 
reacts  to  these  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  person. 

Communication  has  been  defined  as  the  expression  of 
both  cognitive  and  affective  elements  (Burgess  & Cottrell, 
1939;  Bordin,  1955;  & Locke,  1951).  Levinger  (1963)  de- 
fined communication  as  the  expression  of  positive  as  well 
as  negative  feelings.  Morse  (1973)  defined  communication 
between  two  spouses  as  the  expression  of  affection,  joint 
affection,  and  submission. 


have  emerged 

in  the  definitions  of  couple  communication  are  the  role 
of  awareness,  self-disclosure,  esteem  building,  and  sym- 
metry in  husband  and  wife  input.  Miller,  Corrales,  and 
Wackman  (1975)  claimed  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  understand  a partner's  self-awareness  accurately 
without  verbal  communication.  For  example,  the  husband 
may  express  his  feelings.  The  impact  of  his  statement  is 
determined  partially  by  the  wife's  response  to  his  expres- 
sion of  feelings  and  to  his  own  response  to  her  response. 
Once  a person  becomes  aware  of  a particular  thought,  feel- 
ing, or  desire,  he/she  immediately  begins  to  make  a choice. 
The  choice  is  whether  to  express  verbally  and  disclose  the 
context  or  whether  to  keep  it  to  him/herself. 

Travis  and  Travis  (1975)  suggested  that  to  communicate 
is  to  share  feelings  accurately  and  clearly  with  someone  who 
listens,  understands,  and  cares.  LoPiccolo  and  Miller 
(1975)  add  that  interpersonal  feedback  is  another  aspect 


These  above  mentioned  researchers  all  include  in  their 
concepts  of  communication  the  ability  to  express  feelings. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  definition  of  communica- 
tion needs  to  be  expanded  to  include  the  notion  that  there 
is  a sender  and  a receiver  and  that  the  people  communicating 
are  flexible  in  the  reversal  of  these  roles.  The  ingredi- 


messages 


received 


enlarged 


upon  from  the  components  mentioned  above  to  include 
messages  regarding  feelings,  attitudes,  values,  aspira- 
tions, expectations,  convictions,  conceptions,  and  factual 
information.  The  two  basic  forms  of  communication  are 
(1)  verbal  communication,  which  is  behavior  that  expresses, 
in  words,  the  general  and  specific  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  individuals  and  (2)  nonverbal  communication,  that  physi- 


cal or  facial  behavior  which  expresses  the  general  and  spe- 
cific thoughts  and  feelings  of  individuals. 


The  Relationship  Between  Sexual  Satisfaction  and 
Adjustment  and  Marital  Adjustment 

There  appears  in  the  literature  a false  dichotomy  be- 
tween sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  and  marital  adjust- 
ment. It  is  almost  impossible  to  define  one  without  mention 
of  the  other.  Burgess  and  Locke  (1945)  wrote  that  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment  may  play  an  important  part  in 
the  integration  or  disintegration  of  the  marital  relation- 
ship. Case  studies,  they  stated,  show  that  conflicts  in 
other  areas  of  marriage  will  eventually  involve  sexual  ten- 


In  his  study  of  married  students  Johannis  (1956)  found 
that  of  the  one-third  who  reported  their  need  for  marriage 
counseling  during  their  first  three  years  of  marriage,  60* 
needed  counseling  for  sexual  relations.  Of  the  544  college 
couples  Landis  and  Landis  studied,  the  largest  percentage 


of  those  who  needed  marriage  counseling  early  in  their 


marriage  felt  a need  for  counseling  on  sex  {Landis  6 
Landis,  1963). 

Masters  and  Johnson  (1970)  speculated  that  presently 
half  of  all  marriages  are  sexually  inadequate.  They  sur- 
mised that  all  persons  experience  some  form  of  sexual  in- 
adequacy or  dissatisfaction  at  some  period.  If  this  inade- 
quacy or  dissatisfaction  continues  this  eventually  can 
become  a factor  responsible  for  a decrease  in  marital 
adjustment.  Masters  and  Johnson  claimed  that  during  the 
course  of  sexual  counseling  they  frequently  must  conduct 
marital  therapy. 

Estimates  of  dissatisfaction  with  sex  among  married 
couples  is  from  30%  of  young  liberal  middle-class  couples 
(Athanasiou,  Shaver,  6 Tavris,  1970)  to  54%  among  lower- 
class  couples  (Rainwater,  1966) . In  the  beginning  of  a 
relationship,  when  compromises  need  to  be  made,  it  seems 
that  these  high  rates  of  dissatisfaction  with  sex  may 
effect  the  total  marital  adjustment.  Some  therapists  claim 
that  sexual  treatment,  as  subspecialty  of  marriage  coun- 
seling with  separate  practitioners  and  settings,  increases 
fragmentation  of  psychological  and  sexual  functioning  which 
is  neither  necessary  or  advantageous  to  clients  (Bruni, 

1974) . 


Correlational  Studies 


Correlational  studies  have  been  used  widely  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment 
and  marital  adjustment.  As  stated  previously,  Davis  (1929) 
found  statistically  significant  differences  between  116 
"unadjusted  married  couples”  and  872  total  well-adjusted 
married  couples.  The  well-adjusted  couples  reported  the 
wife's  intensity  of  interest  in  intercourse  and  frequency 
of  desire  was  greater  than  that  of  her  husband. 

Hamilton  (1929)  began  his  study  in  1924  and  completed 
it  in  1929.  He  found  that  men  who  rated  the  degree  of  their 
sexual  desire  or  capacity  as  about  average  or  below  average 
were  more  likely  to  have  higher  marital  adjustment  scores 
than  those  who  rated  themselves  as  above  average  in  sexual 
desire.  Husbands  and  wives  who  have  intercourse  more  than 
four  times  per  week  during  their  first  year  of  marriage  are 


s likely  to  be  satisfied  i 


marriage  t 


reported  a lower  frequency.  Hamilton  suggested  that  fre- 
quency of  masturbation  during  marriage  is  likely  to  be 
associated  with  dissatisfaction  with  marriage.  Included 
in  his  findings  was  the  fact  that  those  who  reported  they 
had  not  committed  adultery  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied 
in  marriage  than  those  who  indicated  they  had  committed 
adultery.  Those  who  had  complaints  about  the  sexual 
adequacy  of  their  mates  were  more  likely  to  be  dissatisfied 
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with  the  marriage  than  those  who  made  no  such  complaints. 

He  concluded  that  unless  the  sex  act  ended  in  an  orgasm 
for  the  woman  in  at  least  20%  of  the  couple's  copulations, 
the  marriage  was  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  (Hamilton,  1929) . 

Landis  and  Landis  (1963)  studied  the  variable  of  happi- 
ness in  a sample  of  409  people.  They  observed  that  the 
rating  of  "very  happy"  was  given  by  a larger  percent  of 
those  who  reported  that  sexual  relations  were  satisfactory 
from  the  beginning  or  that  problems  had  been  resolved  within 
the  first  year  of  marriage.  Using  another  sample  of  544 
couples,  the  authors  found  that  of  those  who  rated  their 
marriages  as  very  happy,  66%  stated  that  they  always  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  frequency  of  sexual  expression,  33% 
agreed  most  of  the  time,  and  the  remaining  agreed  one  half 

what  difficult  to  distinguish  differences  between  happi- 
ness, satisfaction,  and  adjustment  in  some  of  these  studies. 

The  term  marital  adjustment  was  used  by  Burgess  and 
Cottrell  in  1939.  Based  on  an  N of  49  cases,  they  stated 
that  marital  adjustment  is  associated  with  adequate  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  sexual  activity.  Sexual  malformation 
of  an  organic  nature,  they  reported,  may  be  associated 
with  marital  adjustment,  but  the  number  of  such  cases  was 
relatively  few.  They  suggested  that  most  problems  of  sexual 
compatibility  are  due  primarily  t 


unconscious 
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attitudes  towards  sexual  behavior  (Burgess  ft  Cottrell, 

1939) . 

Terman  (1938)  observed  little  or  no  correlation  between 
marital  adjustment  and  either  the  reported  or  preferred 
frequency  of  intercourse,  control  of  ejaculation,  methods 
of  contraception,  fear  of  pregnancy,  pain  at  the  time  of 
first  intercourse,  sex  shock  by  wife,  rhythm  of  the  wife's 
sexual  desire,  multiple  orgasms,  failure  of  the  husband  to 
be  as  dominant  as  the  wife  would  like  in  initiating  or 
demanding  intercourse,  and  the  sexual  techniques  which  are 
used  by  the  couple.  Terman  concluded  that  marital  adjust- 
ment for  the  wife  is  correlated  with  the  degree  of  pleasure 
experienced  with  the  first  intercourse,  and  for  the  husband, 
with  the  display  of  little  or  no  prudishness  or  excessive 
modesty  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  For  both  husbands  and 
wives  he  reported  no  correlations  between  marital  happiness 
and  symptoms  of  sexual  compatibility  such  as  few  sexual 
complaints,  a high  degree  of  sexual  satisfaction  from  inter- 
course, infrequent  refusal  of  intercourse,  an  agreeable 
and  considerate  reaction  of  the  spouse  who  is  refused 
intercourse,  and  infrequent  desire  for  extra-marital  inter- 
course. He  also  found  a correlation  with  the  equality  or 
near  equality  of  the  couple's  sex  drive,  as  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  actual  to  the  preferred  number  of  copulations 
per  month,  and  by  the  spouses'  ratings  of  their  relative 


highest  correlation 


degrees  of  experiencing  passion.  The 
demonstrated  by  Terman  between  marital  adjustment  and 
sexual  test  items  was  on  the  adequacy  of  the  wife  to 
achieve  orgasm.  This  was  correlated  with  the  happiness 
scores  of  both  husband  and  wife  (Terman,  1938) . 

Comparing  married  and  divorced  couples,  Locke  (1951) 
observed  that  married  men  and  women  rated  their  own,  and 
estimated  their  mate's  sexual  satisfaction  as  more  ful- 
filling than  did  the  divorced  people.  Divorced  men  and 
women  estimated  the  degree  of  sexual  satisfaction  of  their 
ex-mates  as  more  gratifying  than  either  rated  their  own 
sexual  satisfaction. 


Longitudinal  Studies 


Success  in  marriage  also  has  been  studied  longi- 
tudinally. Burgess  and  Wallin  (1953),  who  studied  1,000 
engaged  couples,  followed  up  with  research  concerning  the 
sexual  adjustment  of  these  couples  when  they  have  been 
married  approximately  five  years.  They  found  a high  as- 
sociation between  sexual  adjustment  and  the  married  couples' 
overall  marital  adjustment.  In  a study  of  these  same 
couples  after  12  years  of  marriage,  it  was  reported  that  the 
strong  relationship  between  sexual  adjustment  and  general 
marital  satisfaction  tended  to  remain  constant.  The  re- 
searchers stated  that  one-eighth  of  the  couples  reached 
sexual  adjustment  they  considered  satisfactory  within  one 


year,  one-tenth  required  an  average  of  six  years,  and  one- 
ninth  stated  that  their  sexual  adjustments  were  satisfactory 
from  the  beginning  (Dentler  s Pineo,  1960) . 

Differences  in  Sexual  Satisfaction 


Studies  have  demonstrated  that  sexual  problems  seem 
to  have  a different  effect  on  males  and  females.  Burgess 
and  Wallin  (1953)  found  that  after  three  to  five  years  of 
marriage  there  is  a tremendous  range  of  differences  among 
husband  and  wives  in  the  value  they  attach  to  the  sexual 
relationship.  This  relationship  tended  to  be  placed  higher 
by  the  husbands  than  by  wives  in  the  hierarchy  of  values 
of  marriage.  The  women  were  more  likely  than  the  men  to 
say  that  if  sex  were  removed  from  the  marriage  they  would 
not  seriously  miss  it.  Men  with  low  happiness  in  marriage 
scores  predominantly  had  low  sex  scores  (62.7%).  Women 
with  low  happiness  scores  were  as  likely  to  have  high  sex 
scores  (25.2%)  as  they  were  to  score  low  (27.8%). 

Husbands  who  scored  low  on  marital  success  have  a much 
greater  probability  of  scoring  low  than  high  on  the  sexual 
adjustment  scale.  There  was  relatively  little  association 
found  between  wives  scoring  low  on  marital  success  and  low 
on  sexual  adjustment  scores.  For  this  sample,  wives  with 
high  marriage  success  scores  had  a greater  probability  of 
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falling  in  the  high  sex  score  group.  There  was  reported  to 
be  relatively  little  association  between  husbands  scoring 
high  on  marital  success  and  obtaining  high  sexual  adjustment 
scores.  Burgess  and  Wallin  also  stated  that  persons  with 
low  marital  success  scores  can  have  high  sexual  adjustment 
scores;  the  probability  of  this  occurring  was  greater  for 
wives  than  for  husbands.  Persons  with  high  marital  success 
scores  could  have  low  sex  scores  and  the  probability  of 
this  occurring  was  greater  for  husbands  than  for  wives 
(Burgess  s Wallin,  1953). 

Researchers,  utilizing  several  different  approaches, 
have  all  supported  the  contention  that  the  level  of  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment  is  related  to  marital  adjust- 
ment. Factors  related  to  marital  adjustment  are  the  inten- 
sity of  sexual  desire,  sexual  frequency  desire,  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  sexual  area,  and  capacity  for  orgasm. 

The  Relationship  Between  Communication  and 
Marital  Adjustment 

Another  false  dichotomy  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
conceptualization  of  communication  as  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct entity  from  the  concept  of  marital  adjustment. 

Masters  and  Johnson  (1968,  1970,  S,  1976)  have  concluded  that 
it  is  necessary  to  include  in  their  marital  therapy  the  com- 
ponent of  education  for  communication.  Co-therapists  act  as 


inioation,  by  in- 
female perspectives, 


educators  by  modeling  interactive  oommv 
terpreting  material  from  both  male  and 
and  by  refining  therapeutic  content  in  different  individual 
styles  and  contexts.  The  relationship  of  communication  to 
marital  adjustment  is  supported  in  their  method  of  therapy. 

McCarthy  (1973)  offered  a modification  of  the  Masters 
and  Johnson  approach.  Each  couple  in  treatment  partici- 
pates in  "roundtable  discussions"  with  their  therapist, 
which  McCarthy  viewed  as  the  key  to  the  treatment  process . 
Roundtable  discussions  are  those  sessions  in  which  the 
therapist  focuses  upon  the  communication  of  the  couple. 

Therapists  working  towards  the  goal  of  marital  adjust- 
ment, according  to  Kaplan  (1974a,  1974b) , need  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  communication  styles  of  their  clients.  The 
most  intimate  relationships  are  characterized  by  those  in 
which  there  occurs  the  greatest  amount  of  disclosure  of 
information  by  self  and  other;  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
is  true,  especially- with  regard  to  the  disclosure  of  feel- 
ings (Levinger  s Senn,  1967).  Theoretically,  the  relation- 
ship of  self-disclosure  and  intimacy  is  important-  because 
it  is  self-disclosure  and  self-exploration  which  form  the 
basis  of  self-understanding  (Carkhuff,  1971) . Jourard 
(1959)  observed  that  self-disclosure  of  personal  information 
is  an  "index  of  closeness  of  the  relationship,  and  of  the 
affection,  love,  or  trust  that  prevails  between  two 
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people"  (Jourard,  1959,  p.  428) . An  important  relationship 
property  called  "dyadic  effect"  was  identified  by  Jourard 
(1959) . When  present  within  significant  relationships,  the 
dyadic  effect  is  exemplified  by  the  tendency  of  disclosure 
to  encourage  further  disclosure.  The  salient  term  here  is 
significant  relationships.  Marriage  assumes  that  the  couple 
is  involved  in  a significant  relationship. 

Sauber  (1974),  in  his  primary  prevention  and  marital 
enrichment  groups  for  couples,  incorporated  communication 
skill  training,  especially  the  expression  of  positive  feel- 
ings. He  reported  that  recognition  and  sharing  of  these 
aspects  of  the  participants'  selves  and  their  relationship 
created  an  emotional  experience  which  the  participating 
couples  found  highly  satisfying  and  resulted  in  substantial 
success  in  marital  adjustment. 

Correlational  Studies 

Correlational  studies  have  been  employed  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  communication  and  marital  adjust- 
ment. It  was  established  that  many  difficulties  in  communi- 
cation processes  in  marriage  result  from  a deemphasis  of  the 
affective  components  of  communication  (Hickman  8 Baldwin, 
1971) . Burgess  and  Cottrell  (1939)  found  that  the  more 
frequent  the  overt  demonstrations  of  affection  and  mutual 
confidences,  the  greater  the  probability  of  a well-adjusted 
marriage.  They  reported  that  those  couples  whose  marriages 


poorly  adjusted  registered  a larger 


plaints  about  their  marriages  than  those  who  were  well 
adjusted.  Levinger  (1963)  stated  that  marriage  partners 
ranked  the  communication  of  positive  feelings  as  far  more 
important  than  the  communication  of  negative  feelings. 
Burgess  and  Cottrell  (1939)  observed  that  husbands  and  wives 
who  were  poorly  adjusted  reported,  more  often  than  well- 
adjusted  couples,  feelings  of  being  lonely,  miserable,  and 
irritable . 

One  study  examined  10  couples,  claiming  happy  mar- 
riages, and  10  couples  beginning  marital  psychotherapy. 


affection,  joint  affection,  and  submission  were  important 
to  marital  success.  The  struggle  for  dominance  was  more 
characteristic  of  the  unadjusted  group.  The  major  conclu- 
sions of  this  study  was  that  the  data  supported  a relation- 
ship between  marital  adjustment  and  interaction  (Morse, 
1973) . 

Another  study  examined  well-adjusted  and  poorly  ad- 
justed married  couples.  Well-adjusted  couples  had  better 
nonverbal  and  verbal  communication  scores  than  did  unhappy 
couples,  but  good  verbal  communication  was  found  to  be  more 
strongly  associated  with  good  marital  adjustment  than  was 
good  nonverbal  communication.  Well  adjusted  couples  differ 
from  maladjusted  couples  in  that  they  (1)  talk  more  to 


each  other,  (2)  convey  the  feeling  that  they  understand 
what  is  being  said  to  them,  {3)  have  a wider  range  of 
subjects  available  to  them,  (4)  preserve  communication 
channels  and  keep  them  open,  (5)  show  more  sensitivity  to 
each  other's  feelings,  (6)  personalize  their  language 
symbols,  and  (7)  make  more  use  of  supplementary  nonverbal 
techniques  of  communication  (Navran,  1967) . 

In  keeping  with  the  aforementioned  studies,  Fineberg 
and  bowman  (1973)  compared  the  interactions  of  10  "well 
adjusted"  and  10  "unadjusted"  couples,  using  a coding 
system  based  on  the  Leary  circumplex.  Their  major  finding 
was  that  "well  adjusted"  couples  communicated  more  affec- 
tion and  submission  than  did  "unadjusted"  couples. 

and  Marital  Adjustment 

Researchers  are  now  studying  the  differences  in  male 
and  female  communication  styles  and  relating  these  to 
marital  adjustment.  Caplan  and  Black  (1974)  stated  that 
being  a good  mate  involves  self-acceptance,  good  communica- 
tion, willingness  to  share  vulnerabilities,  and  the  ability 
to  trust,  factors  which  historically  have  been  inconsistent 
with  being  masculine. 

The  hypothesis  that  males  have  an  intrinsic  inability 
to  be  expressive  has  often  been  supported  (Balswick,  1970; 


Hurvitz, 


I;  Komarovsky, 


Rainwater,  1965) 


Another  explanation  of  the  absence  of  affectional  expres- 
sion in  males  is  that  the  learning  by  the  male  of  his  sex 
role  may  not  result  in  his  inability  to  be  expressive,  but 
rather  only  in  his  thinking  that  he  is  not  supposed  to  be 
expressive  (Balswick  & Peek,  1971) . 

If  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  is  correlated 
with  marital  adjustment,  as  studies  have  suggested,  the 
low  level  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  of  American 
males  may  have  detrimental  effects.  In  our  society  mascu- 
linity is  expressed  largely  through  physical  courage, 
toughness,  competitiveness,  and  aggressiveness  whereas 
femininity  is  expressed  largely  through  gentleness,  ex- 
pressiveness, and  responsiveness.  At  least  two  basic  types 
of  inexpressive  males  seem  to  result  from  this  socializa- 
tion process:  the  cowboy  and  the  playboy.  Hanville  (1969) 

has  referred  to  the  cowboy  type  in  terms  of  a "John  Wayne 
Neurosis"  which  stresses  the  strong,  silent,  and  "two- 

tenderness  of  affection  towards  women  because  his  culturally 
acquired  male  image  dictates  that  such  a show  of  emotions 
would  be  unmanly.  Auberback  (1970),  a psychiatrist,  ob- 
served that  the  cowboy  in  motion  pictures  conveys  the  image 
of  the  rugged  he-man,  strong,  resilient,  and  resourceful, 
who  is  coping  with  overwhelming  odds.  His  attitude  towards 
women  is  courteous,  but  reserved. 


The  playboy  type  has  been  epitomized  in  Playboy  Maga- 
zine and  by  the  fictional  character  of  James  Bond.  These 
men  are  void  of  any  feelings  toward  women.  This  type  of 
man  is  a skilled  manipulator  much  like  the  marketing- 
oriented  personality  described  by  Fromm  11956) . This  type 
of  person  perceives  both  himself  and  others  as  persons  to 
be  manipulated  and  exploited  (Balswick  s Peek,  1971) . 

In  observance  of  differences  between  men  and  women, 
studies  have  shown  that  men  reveal  less  personal  informa- 
tion about  themselves  than  do  women  (Jourard,  1961;  Jourard 
fi  Landsman,  1960;  & Jourard  & Lasakow,  1958) . Moreover, 
one  study  has  reported  that  women  receive  more  disclosures 
from  friends  or  relatives  than  do  men  (Jourard  6 Richman, 


For  marital  pairs,  Komarovsky  (1962)  reported  a greater 
proportion  of  wives  than  husbands  with  high  self-disclosure 
output.  The  wives  in  her  sample  also  indicated  a greater 
desire  to  share  their  experiences  with  their  mates  than  did 
the  husbands.  Even  though  disclosure  varied  positively 
with  wives'  marital  satisfaction,  some  of  the  dissatis- 
fied wives  were  full  "disclosers, " while  dissatisfied 
husbands  tended  to  conceal  their  feelings  (Komarovsky, 

1962).  It  was  reported  that  wives  revealed  their  anxieties 
much  more  frequently  to  their  husbands  than  did  the  latter 
in  return  (Katz,  Goldston,  Cohen,  t stucker,  1963) . wives 


more  often  than  husbands  have  indicated  that  they  had 
verbally  discussed  failures  by  their  husbands  to  meet  their 
personal  expectations.  These  disclosures  were  shared  in 
an  attempt  to  maximize  the  marital  adjustment  process 
{Cutler  & Oyer,  1965) . 

Studies  conducted  more  than  a decade  ago  were  in 
agreement  with  the  premise  that  sex  differences  in  communi- 
cation were  apparent.  Levinger  (1963)  concluded  that  highly 
adjusted  couples  exceeded  less  adjusted  couples  in  their 
frequency  of  discussing  most,  but  not  all,  topics  of  con- 
versation. Katz  et  al.  (1963)  found  in  that  association 
between  disclosure  of  personal  information  and  marital 
satisfaction  was  true  mainly  for  wives,  but  not  for  husbands. 

Levinger  and  Senn  (1967)  reported  that  wives  tended  to 
rate  higher  than  husbands  in  the  revealment  of  their  feel- 
ings, but  only  when  the  other  partner  was  the  judge  of  the 
amount  disclosed.  Disclosure  of  feelings,  they  reported 
tended  to  be  correlated  positively  with  general  marital 
satisfaction  and  was  more  highly  correlated  with  feelings 
of  favorability  toward  specific  objects  of  communication. 
Social  Learning  Theory 

Based  on  a social  learning  formulation  of  marital 
interaction,  results  from  one  study  indicated  that  poorly 
adjusted  couples,  compared  to  well-adjusted  couples. 


emitted  fewer  "pleases"  and  more  "displeases."  These  same 
distressed  couples  engaged  in  more  conflicts  and  fewer 
recreational  activities  than  did  the  nondistressed  couples. 
Laboratory  data  indicated  that  poorly  adjusted  couples 
engaged  in  fewer  "positives"  and  more  "negatives"  during 
casual  conversation  and  problem  solving  than  did  well- 
adjusted  couples  (Birchler,  Weiss,  & Vincent,  1975) . 

Kahn  (1970)  observed  that  couples  scoring  in  the  mal- 
adjustment range  of  the  Locke-Wallace  Marital  Adjustment 
Scale  engaged  in  and  reported  less  accuracy  in  nonverbal 
communication  than  did  well-adjusted  couples.  Distress  ap- 
peared to  be  a function  of  dyadic  interaction,  individuals 
learned  how  to  relate  in  an  ineffective  manner  specifically 
with  their  spouses  while  retaining  social  competency  in  in- 
teraction with  others  (Birchler,  Weiss,  & Vincent,  1975). 

Researchers  have  reported  that  marital  adjustment  is 
related  to  the  frequency  of  communication  of  affect,  overt 
demonstrations  of  feelings,  complaining,  expressions  of 
positive  and  negative  feelings,  and  disclosure.  The  amount 
of  discussion  involving  both  partners,  especially  the 
breadth  of  subject  topics,  is  related  to  marital  adjustment. 
Nonverbal  communication,  including  the  ability  to  person- 
alize language  symbols,  has  been  found  to  be  related  to 
marital  adjustment.  No  causation  is  implied,  but  there  is 
evidence  of  a relationship  between  the  level  of  communica- 
tion and  marital  adjustment. 


Relationship  Between  Communication  and 


Still  another  false  dichotomy  appears  in  the  litera- 
ture regarding  communication  and  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment.  Masters  and  Johnson  (1968,  1970,  i 1976)  have 
found  that  when  communication  between  married  spouses  im- 
proves so  does  their  sexual  relationship,  and,  in  fact, 
communication  about  sexuality  is  one  facet  of  the  sexual 
relationship.  Other  sexual  therapists  observed  that  com- 
munication is  interrelated  with  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment  (Hartman  6 Fithian,  1972;  Kaplan,  1974a,  1974b; 

6 McCarthy,  1973) . 

Behaviorists  have  been  accused  of  paying  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  behaviors  of  their  clients  other  than  those 
which  are  dysfunctional.  More  recently,  behaviorists  have 
given  greater  credence  to  the  communication  patterns  of 
their  clients  as  they  relate  to  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment.  Behavioral  counselors  view  sexual  dysfunction- 
ing  as  the  end  product  of  learning  inappropriate  behaviors 
and/or  the  result  of  reinforcement  of  behaviors  no  longer 
utilitarian  for  the  organism.  Faulty  learning  and  nonutili- 
tarian reinforcement  contingencies,  they  maintain,  are  also 
used  for  communication  patterns  which  are  faulty.  Increas- 
ing number  of  behaviorists  are  including  sexual  communica- 
tion skills  training  in  their  treatment  of  sexuality 


(Annon,  1974;  Beigel,  1971;  Brady,  1966,  1968,  & 1969; 
Clark,  1968  S 1970;  Ellis,  1975  a S b;  Farmer,  1969  & 

1970;  Ferinden  S Tugender,  1972;  Flowers  S Booream,  1975; 
Freidman,  1968;  Fuchs,  Hoch,  Pauldi,  Abramovici,  Brandes, 
Timor-Tritsch,  & Kleinhaus,  1973;  Garfield,  McBreaty,  & 
Dichter,  1969;  Haslam,  1965;  Hastings,  1963;  Hussain,  1964; 
Husted,  1972;  Ince,  1973;  Kaiser,  1969;  Kaufman,  1967; 

Kraft  S Al-Issa,  1967;  Kroger,  1969;  Lazarus,  1963;  Lazarus 
& Rachman,  1962;  Lehman,  1974;  Lobitz  & LoPiccolo,  1971  6 
1972;  LoPiccolo,  1975;  LoPiccolo  i Lobitz,  1972;  LoPiccolo, 
Stewart,  & Watkins,  1972;  Mirowitz,  1966;  More,  1973;  Obler 
1973  & 1975;  Renick,  1973;  Robinson,  1974  & 1975;  Salter, 
1961;  Salzmzn,  1969;  Silber,  1971;  Wilson,  1973;  Wincze, 
1971;  Wincze  ( Caird,  1973;  Wolpe,  1958  & 1969;  Wolpe  S, 
Lazarus,  1966;  Wolpin,  1969;  S,  Wright,  1969)  . 

Group  counseling  has  been  reported  in  the  literature 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  treatment  for  sexual  problems. 
Kaufman  and  Krupka  (1973)  observed  that  interpersonal  pro- 
cesses (i.e.,  deprivation,  permission  and  guilt,  power 
struggles,  hostility,  expectations,  and  adequacy  and 
potency)  are  related  to  sexual  dysfunctions. 

Sex  and  communication  are  often  viewed  by  husbands 
and  wives  as  the  greatest  source  of  marital  problems 
(Gruver  S Labadie,  1975) . Frank,  Anderson,  and  Kupfer 
(1976)  conducted  both  marital  counseling  and  sexual  coun- 
seling . They  have  concluded  that  communication  is  related 


to  both  marital  adjustment  and  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment  and  have  suggested  that  those  who  are  sexual 
counselors  should  be  skilled  in  interpersonal  counseling. 

Correlational  Studies 

Auberback  (1971)  distinguished  three  factors  which  are 
conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  sex.  First  is  the  need  to 
be  an  emotionally  developed  person.  For  this,  one  needs 
to  know  him/herself,  his/her  partner,  and  each  needs  a high 
level  of  respect  for  the  other.  Second,  each  partner  should 
feel  comfortable  with  the  level  of  sex  with  which  the  couple 
is  engaged.  Third,  the  couple's  communication,  both  verbal 
and  nonverbal,  needs  to  be  accurate.  LoPiccolo  and  Miller 
(1975)  also  emphasize  open  and  honest  communication.  They 
add  that  direct  interpersonal  feedback  and  emphasis  on  the 
here  and  now  are  essential  for  the  enhancement  of  sexual 

Travis  and  Travis  (1975)  found  a positive  correlation 
between  communication  and  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjust- 
ment to  be  evident  in  their  clinical  counseling.  They 
suggested  that  to  share  feelings  accurately  and  clearly 
with  someone  who  listens,  understands,  and  cares  is  essen- 
tial in  reaching  a more  meaningful  and  fulfilling  experi- 
ence. They  also  reported  that  to  explore  the  dimensions 
of  sexual  intimacy  as  a means  of  intensifying  and 


deliberating  the  relationship  is  essential  for  deeper 
personal  and  interpersonal  affiliation  and  affection. 

Different  Theoretical  Approaches 

Duddle  (1975)  concluded  that  with  improved  communica- 
tion between  husband  and  wife,  the  quality  of  the  sexual 
relationship  may  continue  to  improve  when  therapy  has 
terminated.  Barbach  and  Ayres  (1976),  in  their  behaviorally 
oriented  group  therapy,  worked  with  women  who  had  orgasmic 
difficulties.  They  found  that  communication  between  the 
women  and  their  partners  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
therapeutic  goal-achievement  of  orgasm. 

The  most  important  skill  of  the  counselor  in  sexual 
therapy  is  perceived  as  the  basic  marriage  counseling  tech- 
nique of  facilitating  communication,  especially  feelings. 
Eclectic  counselors  often  find  that  some  couples  have  such 
poor  communication  or  such  intense  hostility  that  these 
problems  must  be  reduced  before  the  couples  are  ready  to 
work  directly  on  their  sexual  relationship  (Kaplan,  1974a, 
1974b;  S Prochaska  6 Marzilli,  1973). 

The  expression  of  affection  is  not  always  perceived  as 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  sexual  problems,  but 
its  relevancy  is  not  often  denied.  Lack  of  information 
about  human  sexuality,  in  general,  and  one's  own  sexuality 
in  particular,  was  reported  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many 


sexual  problems  (Vanderwoort  & Blank,  19751  . Vanderwoort 


and  Blank  have  stated  that  individuals  need  to  become  aware 
of  their  own  sexual  needs  and  interests  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  getting  these  needs  met  in  order  to  express 
themselves  in  relationships.  Traditional  sex  role  stereo- 
types, the  authors  found,  frequently  prevent  couples  from 
developing  satisfying  sexual  patterns.  In  their  counseling 
experiences,  Vanderwoort  and  Blank  reported  that  short-term 
therapy,  which  explicitly  focused  on  individual  sexual  be- 
havior and  needs  as  well  as  on  communication  skills  was  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  means  for  the  reversal  of  sexual 
dysfunction.  Horejsi  (1974)  has  stated  that  the  necessity 
for  open  and  honest  communication  exists  regarding  values, 
preferences,  and  problems  as  a basic  ingredient  for  a satis- 
fying sexual  relationship  and  the  prevention  of  serious  prob- 


Summary  of  the  Literature 

Within  the  past  several  years,  changes  in  sexual  be- 
havior and  values  and  rapid  advances  in  knowledge  have  cre- 
ated a need  for  the  scientific  study  of  sexuality.  These 
changes  have  been  accompanied  by  a greater  acceptance  of  in- 
dividual sexuality  and  less  reluctance  to  discuss  this  topic. 
As  a result,  more  people  express  their  need  for  sexual  coun- 
seling services  (LoPiccolo , 1976) . Responsible  counselors 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  absence  of  competent 


professionals  who  are  available  to  work  with  this  popula- 

Traditionally,  psychoanalysis  was  the  preferred  form 
of  treatment  for  people  with  sexual  problems.  As  informa- 
tion became  available  the  couple,  not  the  individual,  was 
viewed  as  the  unit  needing  assistance.  This  attitude 
encouraged  the  development  and  adaptation  of  various  thera- 
peutic theories  and  therapeutic  techniques  for  sexual  coun- 

There  has  been  no  study  reported  in  the  literature 
which  has  investigated  the  relationships  among  all  three 
dependent  variables:  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment, 

marital  adjustment,  and  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication. 
There  is  a need  for  such  a study  in  order  to  provide  an 
increase  in  available  information  for  concerned  profession- 


CHAPTER  III 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  relationships  among  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment,  marital  adjustment,  and  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication  were  investigated  through  a descriptive 
research  design.  The  subjects  sampled  were  married 
couples,  of  whom  at  least  one  partner  was  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  A modified  random  sampling 
procedure  was  used  to  obtain  the  subjects.  All  married 
couples  living  in  the  university  owned  married  housing 
complexes  had  an  equal  probability  of  being  included 
in  this  study  and  the  selection  of  one  couple  had  no 
influence  on  the  selection  of  any  other  couple.  The 
investigation  of  the  married  students  was  accomplished 
by  the  collection  of  measures  of  sexual  satisfaction 
and  adjustment,  marital  adjustment,  and  verbal  and  non- 
verbal communication.  Data  collected  were  analysed 
statistically  to  identify  relationships  among  each  of 
the  variables. 
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Hypotheses 


The  following  null  hypotheses  were  tested: 

Hypothesis  1.  There  are  no  relationships  among  the 
demographic  variables  and  reported  sexual  satisfaction 
and  adjustment,  marital  adjustment,  and  verbal  and  non- 

Hypothesis  2.  There  is  no  relationship  between  re- 
ported sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  and  marital 
adjustment . 

Hypothesis  3.  There  is  no  relationship  between  re- 
ported marital  adjustment  and  communication. 

Hypothesis  4.  There  is  no  relationship  between  reported 
sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  and  communication. 

From  the  research  question,  "How  do  selected  demo- 
graphic variables  relate  to  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjust- 
ment, marital  adjustment,  and  verbal  and  nonverbal  communi- 
cation among  married  university  students?"  Hypothesis  1 
was  developed. 

From  the  research  question,  "Is  there  a significant 
relationship  among  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment, 
marital  adjustment,  and  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication 
among  married  university  students?"  Hypotheses  2-4  were 
developed.  However,  the  terras  "sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment"  and  "verbal  and  nonverbal  communication" 
require  further  elaboration. 


LoPiccolo  and  Stager's  (1974)  inventory  includes  five 
subscales  which  represent  a comprehensive  definition  of 
sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment.  These  subscales  in- 
clude dissatisfaction  with  the  frequency  of  sexual  activity, 
sexual  self-acceptance,  sexual  pleasure,  sexual  perceptual 
accuracy,  and  sexual  acceptance  of  spouse.  These  aspects 
of  sexuality  are  included  in  the  total  concept  of  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment.  Therefore,  in  the  above 
hypotheses,  the  term  "sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment" 
represented  all  of  these  specified  aspects  of  sexuality. 

"Verbal  and  nonverbal  communication"  represent  two 
factors  of  communication.  Therefore,  in  the  above  hypothe- 
ses, the  term  "communication"  was  used  to  represent  both 


Selection  of  the  Subjects 

The  selection  of  the  subjects  was  based  on  their  mari- 
tal, student,  and  residential  status.  At  least  one  member 
of  each  married  couple  was  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  during  the  Summer  Quarter, 
1977.  These  couples  were  residents  in  the  married  student 
housing  complexes  of  the  university.  They  had  no  previous 
contact  with  the  experimenter  or  familiarity  with  the 
study.  Couples  who  had  participated  in  marital  or  sexual 
counseling  were  excluded  from  the  sample.  Permission  to 
have  the  researcher  distribute  the  test  materials  had  been 
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previously  obtained.  The  researcher  interviewed  200  couples 
who  accepted  the  packet  of  materials  and  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study.  However,  only  104  couples,  a total 
sample  size  of  200  people,  responded  fully  by  the  closing 
date.  An  additional  22  couples  responded  but  their  replies 
were  not  included  because  the  data  analysis  had  begun. 
Eighteen  couples  responded  incompletely  and  therefore  their 
results  were  excluded. 


Instrumentation 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  administered  the  Sexual 
Interaction  Inventory  (LoPiccolo  s steger,  1974),  the  Locke- 
Wallace  Marital  Inventory  (Locke  t Wallace,  1959),  and  the 
Primary  Communication  Inventory  (Locke,  Sabagh,  s Thornes, 
1956).  Additionally,  the  Demographic  Data  Sheet  had  been 
prepared  to  obtain  basic  information  (Appendix  F) . 

Sexual  Interaction  Inventory  (SII) . The  SII  (Appendix 
C)  was  selected  to  assess  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjust- 
ment. This  instrument  provides  acceptance  scores  which 
measure  satisfaction  with  the  couple's  sexual  behavior  and 
with  the  couple's  pleasure  in  sexual  activities.  The  SII 
also  has  a perceptual  accuracy  scale  which  measures  the 
discrepancy  between  an  individual's  estimate  of  his/her 
partner's  pleasure  in  sexual  activities  and  the  partner's 


pleasure  rating. 


Question  one  end  two  concerning  frequency  are  answered 
on  a six-point  scale  from  "never"  to  "always.”  Questions 
three  through  six  concerning  sexual  response  are  answered 
on  a six-point  scale  ranging  from  "extremely  pleasant"  to 
"extremely  unpleasant."  Five  scores  are  derived  for  each 
subject.  Three  of  these  scores,  frequency  satisfaction, 
self-acceptance,  and  mate  acceptance,  are  based  on  dis- 
parities between  the  actual  situation  and  the  ideal  situa- 
tion, as  reported  in  questions  one  and  two,  three 
and  five,  and  four  and  six.  A subject  is  satisfied  with  the 
frequency  if  there  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  between  how 
often  various  sexual  activities  occur  (question  one)  and 
how  often  the  subject  would  like  them  to  occur  (question 
two) . The  subject  is  more  self-accepting  when  the  dis- 
parity is  smaller  between  actual  pleasure  (question  three) 
and  ideal  pleasure  (question  five) . The  subject  is  like- 
wise more  acceptant  of  his/her  mate  if  the  discrepancies 
are  minimal  between  how  pleasant  the  subject  would  like  the 
activity  to  be  for  his/her  mate  (question  six)  and  how 
pleasant  the  subject  perceives  these  activities  to  be  for 
his/her  mate  (question  four) . 

Each  of  these  three  scores  is  computed  by  adding  the 
absolute  value  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  and 
ideal  ratings  for  the  17  activities.  This  results  in  a 
positive  or  zero  score  with  the  larger  positive  scores 


representing  dissatisfaction  and  the  smaller  and  zero  scores 
representing  satisfaction  and  adjustment. 

A fourth  basic  score,  perceptual  accuracy,  is  obtained 
in  a similar  manner.  A subject  is  considered  to  be  per- 
ceptually accurate  in  the  sexual  area  if  there  is  a minimal 
discrepancy  between  his/her  mate’s  reported  pleasure  (ques- 
tion three  on  the  mate's  form)  and  the  subject's  estimate 
of  pleasure  (question  four  on  the  subject's  form).  The 
subject's  perceptual  accuracy  score  is  computed  by  summing 
the  17  activities  on  the  absolute  differences  between  the 
subject's  responses  to  question  four  and  the  responses  of 
the  subject's  spouse  to  question  three.  This  is  another 
score  which  represents  the  sexual  adjustment  of  a couple. 

The  fifth  score  for  the  SII  is  the  pleasure  score.  It  is 
computed  by  averaging  the  subject's  pleasure  ratings  on 

scales  except  the  pleasure  means . 

For  a standardization  group  of  couples  describing  them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  their  sexual  interaction,  the  mean 
pleasure  score  was  5.2.  That  is,  on  the  average,  they  de- 
scribed their  responses  to  the  17  activities  as  slightly 
above  "moderately  pleasant."  The  validity  of  the  SII  has 
been  demonstrated  by  LoPiccolo  and  Steger  (1974).  It  has 
consistently  discriminated  between  couples  who  have  been 


clinically  judged  sexually  dysfunctional  and  sexually  mal- 
adjusted and  those  who  were  sexually  adjusted  and  satis- 
fied. Convergent  validity  was  obtained  by  correlating  the 
SI1  score  with  the  couples'  simple  self-report  of  sexual 
satisfaction.  Nine  of  the  scales  of  the  SII  were  proved  to 
be  significant  at  the  .05  level  (LoPiccolo  s Steger,  1974) . 

The  total  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  profile 
can  be  obtained  from  plotting  scales  1 through  11  on  a 
graph.  The  fiftieth  percentile  discriminates  between 
sexually  adjusted  and  satisfied  couples  (those  scoring 
below  the  fiftieth  percentile)  and  sexually  maladjusted 
and  dissatisfied  couples  (those  scoring  above  the  fiftieth 
percentile) . 

Locke-Wallace  Marital  Inventory  (L-W) ■ This  15-item 
inventory  (Appendix  A)  purports  to  assess  perceived  degree 
of  agreement  on  friends,  finances,  sex,  equality  in  de- 
cision making,  satisfaction  with  the  marriage,  and  the 
tendency  to  stay  home  together.  To  examine  validity  Locke 
and  Wallace  (1959)  compared  a group  of  48  unhappily  married 
subjects  to  a group  of  48  subjects  who  were  judged  by 
friends  to  be  exceptionally  well  adjusted  in  marriage.  The 
groups  were  matched  for  age  and  sex.  The  mean  L-W  score 
for  the  happily  married  group  was  135.9  and  96%  of  this 
group  achieved  scores  of  100  or  more.  Only  17%  of  the 
unhappily  married  group  obtained  scores  of  100  or  higher 


71.7. 


liability  of  the  inventory  is  .90. 

Primary  Communication  Inventory  (PCI) . 'Phis  instru- 
ment (Appendix  B)  was  selected  to  measure  both  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication.  Subjects  answer  each  of  the  25 
questions  by  rating  the  frequency  with  which  they  feel  that 

frequently,  frequently,  occasionally,  seldom,  and  never. 
There  are  seven  items  which  examine  nonverbal  communication 


and  18  which  test  verbal  communication.  The  validity  of 
the  PCI  was  found  to  be  .82  when  correlated  with  the  Marital 
Relationship  Inventory.  Navran  (1967)  reported  the  validity 
of  the  verbal  items  to  be  .91  and  the  nonverbal  items,  .66 
(p  .01).  The  test-retest  reliability  of  the  PCI  is  .73 
(Mavran,  1977). 

Demographic  Data  sheet  (DPS) ■ The  DDS  (Appendix  F) 
served  no  other  evaluative  purpose  than  to  report  the  demo- 
graphic variables  necessary  for  statistical  analysis. 
Subjects  were  asked  to  answer  questions  concerning  gender, 
age,  race,  the  number  of  children  they  had,  the  number  of 
children  they  had  living  at  home,  and  the  number  of  couples 
responsible  for  supporting  children.  In  addition,  subjects 
were  asked  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  number  of 
times  they  have  been  married,  the  number  of  years  they  have 
been  married  to  their  present  spouse,  and  their  highest 
educational  degree. 


Procedures 


Married  students  were  contacted  at  their  homes,  by  a 
visit  from  the  researcher,  and  requested  to  complete  the 
instruments  and  return  them  by  mail  in  the  addressed  stamped 
envelopes.  Married  student  couples  received  a standardized 
five-minute  explanation  from  the  test  distributor  requesting 
their  participation  (Appendix  D) . Participants  also  were 
provided  a brief  written  description  of  the  present  study 
(Appendix  E)  and  an  Informed  Consent  Form  (Appendix  G) . 

Incentives  to  cooperate  in  this  study  were  provided. 
Couples  indicated  on  a return  stub  their  desire  to  attend  a 
presentation  on  marital  and  sexual  enrichment.  This  ticket 
had  no  identifiable  markings.  The  ticket  stub  was  used  only 
as  a means  of  rewarding  couples  who  participated  in  the 
study.  This  presentation  was  offered  to  all  participants 
and  was  held  on  August  17,  1977,  after  all  data  were  re- 
ceived. All  participating  married  student  couples  also 
were  offered  a separate  debriefing  session  if  they  could 
not  attend  the  presentation,  at  which  time  the  findings  from 
this  study  were  available  to  them.  The  data  collected, 
using  the  procedure  outlined  above,  were  subject  to  the 
statistical  procedures  explained  in  the  following  section. 


Analysis  of  the  data  was  computed  via  the  computer 
facilities  of  the  Northeast  Regional  Data  Center,  Gaines- 
ville, Florida.  Specifically,  the  forward  stepwise  regres- 
sion subprogram  and  a principal  axis  factor  analysis  with 
an  oblique  rotation  subprogram  of  the  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS),  developed  by  Nie  et  al. 
(1975),  were  the  analytical  procedures  utilised. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if 
there  are  significant  relationships  among  the  three  de- 
pendent factors  measures  and  the  various  demographic  vari- 
ables. A forward  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis 
was  used  to  test  the  following  null  hypothesis: 

Hypothesis  1.  There  are  no  relationships  among  the 
demographic  variables  and  reported  sexual  satisfac- 
tion and  adjustment  as  assessed  by  the  SII,  marital 
adjustment  as  reported  by  the  Lw,  and  verbal  and  non- 
verbal communication,  as  assessed  by  the  PCI. 

The  confidence  level  for  evaluation  of  Hypothesis  1 

As  a result  of  rejecting  Hypothesis  1 partially. 
Hypotheses  2-4  were  tested  through  the  use  of  the  residual 
values.  These  values  were  derived  from  removing  the 
effects  of  the  demographic  variables  by  multiple  regression 
the  residual  factors  in  a 


utilising 


factor  analysis. 


Hypothesis  2.  There  is  no  relationship  between 
reported  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  as 
assessed  by  the  SIX  and  marital  adjustment,  as  re- 
ported by  the  L-W. 

Hypothesis  3.  There  is  no  relationship  between 
marital  adjustment,  as  assessed  by  the  L-H,  and 
communication,  as  reported  by  the  PCI. 

Hypothesis  4 . There  is  no  relationship  between  com- 
munication, as  reported  by  the  PCI,  and  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment,  as  assessed  by  the 

Evaluation  of  Hypotheses  2-4  was  conducted  through  the 
of  a principal .axis  factor  analysis  utilizing  an  oblique 
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RESULTS  OP  THE  STUDY 
Description  of  the  Sample 

There  were  104  married  student  couples  who  answered 
all  of  the  questions  on  the  three  instruments.  A descrip- 
tion of  demographic  variables  is  presented  in  Table  1.  The 
age  range  of  the  subjects  was  18  to  42  years,  and  the  mean 
age,  24.36.  The  majority  of  the  couples  were  Caucasian 
(93) , and  the  remaining  were  members  of  various  ethnic 
minorities  (11) . A majority  (68)  did  not  have  children, 
had  no  children  living  at  home,  and  were  not  responsible  for 
supporting  any  children.  Most  of  the  couples  (100)  had  no 
previous  marriages.  A majority  (68)  had  been  married  for 
approximately  one  year. 

A majority  of  the  subjects  (81)  had  baccalaureate 
degrees,  59  had  associate  degrees,  38  held  a high  school 
degree,  and  30  had  attained  graduate  level  degrees. 

Scores  of  the  Mar ried  Student  Couples 
on  the  Primary  Communication  Inventory 

Converted  scores  from  the  evaluative  raw  data  are 
presented  in  composite  form  xn  Tables  7-15  (Appendix  H) . 


Demographic  Data  for  the  104  Participating 
Married  Student  Couples 


Standard  deviation  4.10 


Caucasian  166 
Ethnic  minorities  22 

Number  of  children 


Number  of  Children  Living  at  Home 


Number  of  Couples  Currently  Supporting  Children 


Number  of  Times  Married 

No  previous  marriages  100 
More  than  one  marriage  4 

Number  of  Years  Married  to  Present  Spouse 


Highest  Educational  Degree 

Grade  school  through  high  school  38 
Associate  59 
Baccalaureate  81 
Graduate  30 


collapsed  ii 


The  subject  scores  on  the  PCI  are 
and  standard  deviations.  The  total  score  range  is  22  to 
125  points.  Ranges  on  both  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  sub- 
scales are  18-90  and  7-35,  respectively. 

Scores  of  the  Married  Student  Couples  on  the 
Locke-Wallace  Marital  Adjustment  Inventory 

The  individual  subject  scores  on  the  L-W  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  16  (Appendix  H) . The  table  shows  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  all  208  married  students. 
The  L-W  score  reflects  a 48  to  137  point  range.  The  means 
and  standard  deviations  for  the  L-W  were  111.61  and  14.98 
respectively.  Females  scored  higher  than  their  male 
counterparts.  The  males  scored  a mean  of  110.71  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  15.32  The  females  scored  a mean  of 
112.5  with  a standard  deviation  of  14.66 

Scores  of  the  Married  Student  Couples 


The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  scores  on  the 
11  subscales  of  the  SI1  are  presented  in  Tables  17-25 
(Appendix  H) . It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  except  for 
the  level  of  pleasure  scales  (5  and  6),  the  higher  the 
score  on  a scale  the  lower  the  level  of  sexual  satisfac- 
tion and  adjustment.  The  possible  range  of  scores  for 
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possible  range  for  scales  5 and  6 is  0-102.  The  possible 
range  of  scores  for  scale  11,  which  is  reported  to  be  the 
best  indicator  of  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment  by 
LoPiccolo  and  Steger  (1974),  is  0-680. 

The  total  sample  scored  a mean  of  11.85  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  8.78  on  the  level  of  sexual  dissat- 
isfaction scale . The  total  sample  scored  very  low  on  this 
scale,  thus  indicating  a high  level  of  sexual  satisfaction 
with  the  repertoire  of  sexual  behaviors  engaged  in  by 
husband  and  wife.  The  total  sample  scored  a mean  of  5.25 
with  a standard  deviation  of  5.21  on  the  level  of  self- 
acceptance scale.  This  scale  compares  the  subjects  cur- 
rent pleasure  with  their  desired  pleasure;  thus  this 
sample  had  a high  level  of  congruence  between  the  two. 

The  total  sample  scored  a mean  of  5.34  with  a standard 
deviation  of  .51  on  the  level  of  pleasure  scale,  indicating 
high  levels  of  pleasure  derived  from  all  17  sexual  activi- 
ties measured  by  the  SII.  The  mean  and  standard  deviation 
for  the  level  of  perceptual  accuracy  scale  were  10.58  and 
6.33,  respectively.  These  scores  indicate  that  for  this 
sample  the  wives  accurately  knew  which  sexual  activities 
were  pleasurable  for  their  husbands  and  that  the  males 
accurately  perceived  their  wives'  sexual  preferences. 


sample  scored 


standard 


5.13  w 


deviation  of  8.B2  on  the  level  of  male  acceptance  scale. 
This  scale  compares  the  way  males  and  females  perceive 
their  partners  to  be  with  their  fantasized  "ideal"  part- 
ners. Again  the  total  sample  scored  low,  thus  indicating 
a high  level  of  congruence  between  the  two.  The  total 
sample  scored  a mean  of  73.72  with  a standard  deviation 
of  41.60  on  the  level  of  total  disagreement  scale.  This 
score  represents  the  total  disagreement  between  husband 
and  wife  regarding  sex.  Therefore,  the  scores  for  the 
married  student  couples  on  this  scale  represent  low  levels 
of  sexual  dissatisfaction  and  sexual  maladjustment. 


Findings  Related  t 


1 Hypothesis 


e forward  stepwise  multiple  regression  technique 


regressed  on  the  demographic  variables.  Number  of  chil- 
dren living  at  home,  number  of  children,  and  number  of 
couples  responsible  for  supporting  children  were  found 
to  be  highly  correlated  (approximately  .89),  presenting  a 
difficulty  with  multioollinearity  in  the  initial  regres- 
sion procedure.  After  examination  of  the  data,  it  was 
decided  to  use  only  number  of  children  living  at  home 


Primary  Communication  Inventory  Predictors 


Criterion  predictors  Multiple  R 


1,207  10.75* 
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educational  degree  held  accounted  £ 
and  the  number  of  children  living  at  home  accounted  for 
1%  of  the  variance  of  the  nonverbal  score  of  the  PCI. 
This  means  that  7%  of  the  concept  of  nonverbal  communi- 
cation is  shared  with  sex,  highest  educational  degree, 
and  the  number  of  children  living  at  home. 

There  were  no  significant  predictors  of  the  L-w. 
Thus,  the  demographic  variables  do  not  account  for  a 
significant  amount  of  variance  in  the  scores  of  the  L-W. 

Tables  3 presents  the  predictors  that  met  the  .05 
level  of  significance  required  for  inclusion  in  the 
regression  equation  for  the  11  subscales  of  the  SII 
scores.  Tables  31-37  (Appendix  H)  present  the  summary 
tables  for  the  regression  analyses. 

The  strongest  predictor  overall  was  the  sex  of  sub- 
jects which  accounted  for  2%  of 
quency  Dissatisfaction  Scale,  5? 

Self-Acceptance  Scale,  and  3%  of 
Pleasure  Mean  Scale.  The  highest  educational  degree 
held  accounted  for  2»  of  the  variance  in  the  Frequency 
Dissatisfaction  and  Mate  Acceptance  (male's  acceptance 
of  female)  Scales  of  the  SII.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  highest  educational  degree  is  significant  only 
when  the  highest  educational  degree  and  the  sex  are 


Sexual  Interaction  Inventory  Predictors 


Criterion  predictors  Multiple  R df  F 


1&2  Level  of  Frequency 


Highest  educational 
degree 


Number  of  children 
7 Perceptual  Accuracy 


8 Perceptual  Accuracy 
No  predictors 

Highest  educational 

degree  .15  .02  1,207  4.47* 

10  Mate  Acceptance 


No  predictors 


regressed  together.  The  variance  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  children  living  at  home  was  2%  of  the  Pleasure 
Mean  Scale.  Race  was  the  only  variable  which  signifi- 
cantly predicted  the  Perceptual  Accuracy  subscale  (fe- 
male's perception  of  male) . The  race  of  a subject 
accounted  for  3%  of  the  variance  in  the  perceptual  ac- 
curacy score.  The  Perceptual  Accuracy  (male's  perception 
of  female)  and  the  Mate  Acceptance  (female's  acceptance 
of  male)  Scales  had  no  predictors.  No  other  demographic 
variable  was  a significant  predictor  of  any  of  the  SII 

The  first  hypothesis  that  married  student  couples 
scores  on  the  PCI,  the  L-W,  and  the  SII  are  not  predictable 
from  DDS  responses,  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  for 
the  PCI  scores  and  five  of  the  subscales  of  the  SII. 

In  the  case  of  the  PCI  two  of  the  DDS  responses  predicted 
the  verbal  communication  score  and  three  resoonses  pre- 
dicted the  nonverbal  communication  score.  In  the  case 
of  the  SII  four  of  the  demographic  variables  predicted 
the  scores  of  the  various  subscales  of  the  SII. 


Regression  equations  were  constructed  to  predict 


equations  for  predicting 
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Regression  Equation  for  the  Primary 
Communication  Inventory  Predictors 


Dimensions 


Equations 


Nonverbal 


- 0.48  (Sex)  + 0.43  (Highest 
educational  degree) 

- 0.46  (Number  of  children 


Regression  Equation  Eor  the  Sexual  Interaction 
Inventory  Predictors 


Dimensions  Equations 

Frequency  Dissatistaction  = - 1.43  (Highest  educational 
degree)  - 1.47  (Sex)  + 16.88 


Self-Acceptance 
Pleasure  Mean 


Perceptual  Accuracy 


= 1.15  (Sex)  + 5 . 25 

= - 0.87  (Sex)  - 0.97  (Number  of 
children  living  at  home)  + 5,38 

= - 1.61  (Race)  + 10.78 


Perceptual  Accuracy 


= (No  predictors) 


- - 1.44  (Highest  educational 
degree)  + 16.19 

= (No  predictors) 
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understanding,  encompassed  six  scales  of  the  SII:  level 

of  sexual  dissatisfaction  scale  for  males  and  females, 
level  of  perceptual  accuracy,  female's  perception  of  the 
male  and  male's  perception  of  the  female,  mate  accept- 
ance, male's  acceptance  of  the  female  and  female's  ac- 
ceptance of  male.  Factor  II,  sexual  self  pleasure 
(both  males  and  females) , embraced  four  scales  of  the 
SII:  the  level  of  sexual  self-acceptance  scales  and 

the  level  of  sexual  pleasure  scales.  Some  clarification 
of  the  items  on  this  factor  may  be  needed.  The  factor 
loadings  are  all  positive  even  though  the  items  are 
negatively  stated.  That  is  because  all  four  of  the 
items  correlate  positively  with  the  underlying  factor. 
The  high  loadings  on  the  self-acceptance  scales  are  in- 
dicative of  more  self-acceptance.  The  factor  loadings 
on  both  Factor  I and  Factor  II  are  very  high,  yet  do 
not  load  with  items  from  the  L-W;  therefore.  Hypothe- 
sis 2 was  accepted. 

Hypothesis  3:  There  is  no  relationship 

between  marital  adjustment  and  communication. 

The  third  hypothesis  postulated  that  scores  of  the 
L-W  and  the  PCI  would  not  be  related  significantly. 

Table  6 presents  factor  loadings  for  the  L-W  and  the 
PCI,  following  a principal  axis  factor  analysis  with  an 


oblique  rotation.  These  values  were  derived  from  removing 
the  effects  of  the  demographic  variables  by  multiple  re- 
gression and  utilizing  the  resulting  residual  values  in  a 
factor  analysis.  Factors  were  extracted,  using  a principal 
axis  method,  and  the  resulting  factors  were  rotated  to  an 
oblique  solution.  Factor  III,  accommodated  communication, 
included  the  items  of  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  scores  of 
the  PCI  and  the  L-w.  These  items  loaded  very  high  and 
did  not  relate  to  either  Factor  X or  Factor  II.  There- 
fore, Hypothesis  3 was  rejected. 

Hypothesis  4;  There  is  no  relationship 
between  reported  sexual  satisfaction  and 
adjustment  and  communication. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  postulated  that  scores  of  the 
SII  and  the  PCI  would  not  be  related  significantly. 

Table  6 presents  the  factor  loadings  for  the  SII  scales 
and  the  PCI  scales,  following  a principal  axis  factor 
analysis  with  an  oblique  rotation.  The  values  were  de- 
rived from  removing  the  effects  of  the  demographic  vari- 
ables by  multiple  regression  and  utilizing  the  resulting 
residual  values  in  a factor  analysis.  Factors  were  ex- 
tracted, using  a principal  axis  method,  and  the  resulting 
factors  were  rotated  to  an  oblique  solution.  Factors  I 


loadings.  Factor  III  included  the  items  of  the  PCI  scales. 
Therefore,  Hypothesis  4 was  accepted. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

study  may  have  presented  one  possible  limitation.  Couples 
choosing  not  to  participate  had  that  option,  thus  pos- 
sibly influencing  the  results  of  this  study.  Another 
limitation  concerns  the  results  of  this  study,  which  may 
have  limited  generalizability  because  of  the  population 
from  which  the  sample  was  chosen.  Those  who  participated 
in  this  study  were  students  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Florida  and  were  believed  to  be  representative  of 
married  students  of  this  age  group  and  educational  situ- 
ation but  not  married  people  in  general.  Matriculation 
in  a large  state  university  offers  experiences  which 
may  not  be  found  at  a smaller  college.  Therefore,  as 
mentioned  above,  generalizability  may  be  limited. 

Methodological  Assumptions 

It  was  assumed  that  the  investigator's  participa- 
tion in  the  direct  distribution  of  the  instruments  had 
no  significant  effect  upon  the  outcome  of  the  study. 
Furthermore,  it  was  assumed  that  the  standardized 
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presentation  form  utilized  by  the  investigator  controlled 
for  variation  in  the  presentation  of  the  materials. 


CHAPTER 


DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Introduction 

A number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  to  discern 
whether  certain  demographic  characteristics  are  related  to 
marital  adjustment,  sexual  satisfaction  and  adjustment, 
and  communication.  Results  have  thus  far  been  inconclusive. 
Past  studies  have  examined  the  relationships  among  marital 
adjustment  and  communication,  marital  adjustment  and  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment,  and  communication  and  sexual 
satisfaction  and  adjustment.  However,  no  studies  reported 
in  the  literature  had  been  designed  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionships among  marital  adjustment,  sexual  satisfaction 
and  adjustment,  and  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication, 
as  well  as  demographic  characteristics  effecting  these 
dependent  variables.  Therefore  this  study  was  undertaken 
to  simultaneously  investigate  the  relationships  among 
the  previously  mentioned  variables.  The  demographic 
characteristics  examined  were  sex,  age,  race,  number  of 
children,  number  of  children  presently  living  at  home, 
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number  of  couples  responsible  for  supporting  children, 
number  of  times  married,  number  of  years  married  to  present 
spouse,  and  highest  educational  degree  held.  The  remainder 
of  this  chapter  will  include  discussion  and  conclusions, 
implications,  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 


Discussion  a 


I Conclusions 


Upon  examining  the  significant  differences  found  in 
this  study  for  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  test  items  on  the 
Primary  Communication  Inventory,  it  was  learned  that  couples 
communicated  in  varying  methods  and  with  varying  frequencies. 
The  participants  in  this  study  reported  different  levels  of 
(1)  sexual  frequency  dissatisfaction,  (2)  sexual  self- 
acceptance, (3)  sexual  pleasure,  (4)  sexual  perceptual 
accuracy,  and  (5)  sexual  mate  acceptance. 

The  differences  in  verbal  communication  centered  on 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  participants.  Subjects  in  the  age 
range  21-22  communicated  more  frequently  than  18-20  year 
old  subjects.  The  23-25  year  old  subjects  conmunicated 
more  frequently  than  those  26  year  old  and  older.  Females 
communicated  verbally  more  frequently  than  the  males.  This 
was  consistent  with  past  findings  reported  by  several  re- 
searchers (Balswick,  1970;  Balswick  S Peek,  1971;  Cutler  S 
Dyer,  1965;  Hurvitz,  1964;  Jourard,  1961;  Jourard  S Landsman, 
1961;  Jourard  s Lasakow,  1958;  Katz  et  al.,  1963;  Komoravsky, 
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1962;  6 Rainwater,  1965) . The  differences  for  the  high 
scores  on  verbal  communication  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
that  21  and  22  year  old  subjects  may  be  continuing  to 
explore  new  ways  of  expressing  themselves.  They  have  not 
yet  fallen  into  patterns  of  verbal  communication. 


It  was  found  that  females  communicated  verbally  more 
often  than  did  males.  Two  reasons  can  be  suggested  for 
this  difference.  First,  societal  norms  give  permission  to 
females  to  express  themselves  verbally  while  males  tend  to 
be  told  to  withhold  verbally.  Stereotypes  of  talkative 
women  still  prevail  (Balswick,  1970;  Balswick  & Peek,  1971; 
Cutler  & Dyer,  1965;  Hurvitz,  1964;  Jourard,  1961;  Jourard 
& Landsman,  1961;  Jourard  & Lasakow,  1958;  Katz  et  al., 

1963;  Komoravsky,  1962;  & Rainwater,  1965) . A second  reason 
might  be  caused  by  the  scoring  procedures  of  the  PCI.  This 
instrument  consists  of  25  items,  18  of  which  measure  verbal 
communication  and  7 measure  nonverbal  communication.  The 
females  scored  consistently  higher  on  all  items.  However, 
the  authors  of  the  instrument  (Locke,  Sabagh,  & Thornes, 

1956)  decided  for  scoring  purposes  to  exchange  five  non- 
verbal scores  and  two  verbal  scores  between  husband  and 
wife.  This  resulted  in  a decrease  of  the  overall  score 
for  the  wife,  particularly  in  the  nonverbal  category, 
while  the  opposite  effect  was  found  for  the  husband.  There- 
fore, it  might  be  postulated  that,  contrary  to  scored  results. 


females,  as  a group,  respond  higher  on  all  items  of  communi- 


The  differences  in  nonverbal  communication  centered  on 
the  highest  educational  degree  of  the  participant,  sex,  and 
the  number  of  children  who  were  living  at  home.  It  was 
found  that  males  communicated  nonverbally  more  frequently 
than  their  female  counterparts.  This  deviates  from  the 
findings  of  past  research.  Those  persons  who  have  obtained 
graduate  degrees  communicated  more  often  nonverbally  than 
did  those  with  lower  level  degrees.  Those  holding  bac- 
calaureate degrees  scored  higher  than  those  who  hold  an 
associate  degree.  Persons  who  earned  a high  school  diploma 
had  the  lowest  frequency  of  nonverbal  communication  with 
their  spouses.  The  couples  who  had  no  children  living  at 
home  communicated  more  often  nonverbally  with  their  spouses 
than  those  with  one  child.  Those  couples  with  two  or  more 
children  were  the  least  effective  in  nonverbal  communication. 

The  participants  who  held  graduate  degrees  scored  the 
highest  in  nonverbal  communication  when  compared  with  those 
who  held  other  degrees  for  two  possible  reasons.  First, 
they  may  be  aware  of  the  significance  of  nonverbal  communi- 
cation as  well  as  verbal  communication.  Second,  they  are 
not  restricted  to  verbal  communication  because  of  a lack 
of  those  educational  experiences  which  would  encourage 
more  than  one  particular  style  of  communication. 


As  stated  previously,  males  were 
more  frequently  nonverbally  than  females.  Two  reasons  can 
be  suggested  for  this  difference.  First,  societal  norms 
tend  to  give  males  permission  to  be  silent,  thus  allowing 
them  to  communicate  nonverbally.  A second  reason  might 
be  the  construction  and  scoring  of  the  PCI,  as  mentioned 
previously . 

As  stated  above,  another  demographic  variable  which 
was  related  significantly  to  nonverbal  communication  was 
the  number  of  children  living  at  home.  Explanations  can  be 
suggested  for  this  difference.  First,  couples  without  chil- 
dren have  more  uninterrupted  time  for  communicating  non- 
verbally. Second,  the  presence  of  children  may  act  as  an 
inhibitor  for  some  couples.  Therefore  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal communication  diminishes  with  the  presence  of  children 


Two  variables  predicted  the  level  of  sexual  frequency 
dissatisfaction:  educational  degree  and  sex.  Educational 

degree  acted  as  a predictor  only  when  statistically  re- 
gressed with  sex.  The  higher  the  educational  degree  held 
by  the  subject,  the  less  dissatisfied  the  person  was  with 
the  frequency  of  sex.  Two  reasons  can  be  suggested  for 
this  difference.  First,  those  who  have  higher  degrees  may 
be  extremely  involved  with  their  work  and  have  less  time 
for  sexual  activities,  and  therefore  are  more  satisfied 
with  the  frequency.  Secondly,  those  in  the 


group  which 
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constituted  the  holders  of  the  highest  educational  degrees 
may  be  able  to  express  their  needs  in  ways  which  increase 
the  likelihood  of  broadening  the  repertoire  of  sexual  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  husband  and  wife  engage.  Sex  was 
the  other  demographic  variable  which  was  related  signifi- 
cantly to  frequency  dissatisfaction  scales  of  the  Sexual 
Interaction  Inventory,  fis  supported  by  the  review  of  the 
literature,  it  was  found  that  males  were  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  level  of  frequency  than  were  females  (Burgess  & 
Wallin,  1953).  Hale  dissatisfaction,  on  this  scale,  may 
be  found  in  cases  where  the  female  partner  suffers  from 
orgasmic  dysfunction  (LoPiccolo  & Steger,  1974).  Another 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  males  have  wives  whose  par- 
ents provided  restrictive  influences  on  their  daughters.  The 
wives  of  these  men  may  not  be  engaging  in  the  less  tradi- 
tional forms  of  sexual  activity,  or,  in  some  cases,  any  type 
of  sexual  activity;  hence  the  husband  is  left  feeling  dis- 
satisfied. 


Sex  was  the  only  demographic  predictor  for  the  level  of 
sexual  self-acceptance  scale  of  the  SIX.  Males  were  more 
self-accepting  of  their  sexuality  than  females.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  men  experienced  less  of  a discrepancy 
between  their  "real-self  versus  ideal-self."  The  male’s 
current  pleasure  was  more  congruent  with  his  desired  pleas- 
hich  may  account  for  the  males ' high 
that  fewer  men  who  participated  in 


ure.  Another 
acceptance  of 


of  children  living  at  home  may  also  provide  males  with  the 
feeling  of  being  an  adequate  provider,  another  role  society 
reinforces  in  males.  The  reason  males  who  had  no  children 
living  at  home  scored  the  next  highest  as  those  who  enjoyed 
sex  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these  males  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  being  unencumbered  by  children  at  this  time  in 
their  lives.  This  also  might  explain  why  women  who  have 
no  children  living  at  home  enjoy  sex  more  than  those  with 
children  living  at  home,  it  seems  logical  that  more  unin- 


terrupted time  can  be  spent  in  lovemaking. 

Race  was  the  best  predictor  for  the  level 
perceptual  accuracy  of  males.  Caucasian  women 


curately  knew  which  sexual  activities  were  pleasurable 
for  their  husbands  than  did  women  who  belonged  to  the  ethnic 
minority  group.  Caucasian  males  appear  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  teaching  their  wives  how  to  be  effective  sexual 
partners  for  them  than  the  males  in  the  ethnic  minority 
group.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  trends  found  in 
the  review  of  the  literature  (Rainwater,  1955,  1956). 
Socioeconomic  causes  may  contribute  to  these  scores.  Hales 
in  the  ethnic  minority  group  may  assume  that  they  do  not 
need  to  teach  their  wives  what  is  pleasurable  for  them  and 
that  their  wives  innately  should  be  aware  of  what  is 
pleasurable.  Shyness  or  lack  of  forthrightness  in  the 
area  of  sexuality  may  be  another  reason  ethnic  minority 
males  do  not  effectively  teach  their  partners  what  is 


pleasurable  for  them  as  males  to  experience.  Finally,  it 
has  been  found  in  this  study  that  those  who  hold  the  highest 
educational  degrees  are  those  who  communicated  most  fre- 
quently nonverbally. 

Highest  educational  degree  was  the  best  predictor  of 
the  level  of  the  males'  sexual  mate  acceptance.  Those  men 
with  graduate  degrees  had  scores  which  represented  the 
least  amount  of  discrepancy  when  comparing  their  partners 
with  their  fantasized  ideal  partners.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  group  of  men  who  scored  the  second  most 
acceptance  of  their  mates  were  those  who  held  an  associate 
degree,  followed  by  those  who  had  a baccalaureate  degree. 
Those  who  held  a high  school  diploma  experienced  the  most 
incongruence  in  perceiving  their  partners  as  closely  re- 
sembling their  ideal  partners.  The  reason  that  men  with 
graduate  degrees  may  have  scored  the  highest  on  the  levels 
of  sexual  acceptance  of  their  wives  is  that  they  may  not 
feel  “nice  women  are  not  sexy."  Having  had  contact  with 
diversified  educational  fields  and  sophisticated  results 
from  studies  in  various  education  areas,  it  is  possible  that 
these  men  have  had  that  notion  dispelled.  They  may  no 
longer  believe  that  women  who  know  how  to  arouse  their  hus- 
bands by  utilizing  sexual  enhancement  procedures  are  "loose 
or  immoral"  women.  Perhaps  males  with  high  school  diplomas 


not  had  exposure  to  this  viewpoint.  It  is  also  possible 
that  these  men  who  have  graduate  degrees  have  intellectu- 
alized  and  rationalized  more  than  the  other  males,  thus 
reducing  the  discrepancy  between  their  "real  versus  ideal" 
partners . 

The  levels  of  marital  adjustment  and  verbal  and  non- 
verbal communication  were  found  to  be  related  for  all 
couples.  The  relationship  can  be  attributed  to  the  under- 


by these  three  dependent  variables.  Marital  adjustment  and 
communication  were  found  to  be  highly  related  when  removing 
the  effects  of  the  demographic  variables  which  were  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  Several  reasons  can  be  suggested  to 
explain  this  finding.  First,  it  seems  that  the  more  inti- 


mate the  relationship,  the  more  frequently  verbal  and  non- 
verbal communication  occurred.  Second,  irrespective  of 
any  effects  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  couples  weri 
more  likely  to  obtain  high  levels  of  marital  adjustment  wil 
more  frequent  verbal  and  nonverbal  expressions  of  affect, 
a greater  frequency  of  demonstration  of  feelings,  and 
a greater  amount  of  discussion  involving  both  partners. 
Third,  the  amount  of  accommodation  of  a husband  and  wife 
to  each  other  at  a given  time  is  related  to  the  frequency 
of  their  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication.  The  level  of 
frequency  of  agreement  both  spouses  experience  on  such 


issues  as  beliefs,  attitudes,  priorities,  and  the  degree 
to  which  both  partners  experienced  and  shared  responsibilities 
were  also  related  to  the  amount  of  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication.  Pour  aspects  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  com- 
munication are  offered  here  to  explain  their  relationship 
with  marital  adjustment.  First,  the  level  of  marital  ad- 
justment seems  to  be  related  positively  to  the  willingness 
of  the  married  partners  to  express  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  each  other,  especially  when  revealing  those  feelings 
which  essentially  are  private  and  one's  own.  Second,  the 
use  of  words  and  gestures  which  have  a special  meaning  to 
the  married  couple  may  account  for  the  level  of  marital 
adjustment.  Third,  couples  who  use  the  abbreviation  of 
symbols  to  express  larger  meanings,  with  the  mutual  aware- 
ness that  the  message  is  understood  more  often,  may  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  marital  adjustment  index. 
Finally,  the  adjustment  of  the  tone  and  content  of  com- 
munication of  one  partner  to  the  mood  and  state  of  mind 
of  the  spouse  may  be  related  to  marital  adjustment.  These 
speculations  are  consistent  with  the  findings  summarized 
in  chapters  I and  II.  Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that 
a relationship  exists 


between  marital  adjustment 


Implications 


The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  several  implica- 
tions for  marital  and  sexual  counseling.  First,  it  is 
important  that  certain  demographic  characteristics  be 
obtained  from  couples  entering  marital  and  sexual  therapy. 
Intake  interviews  should  record  at  least  information 
concerning  age,  sex,  highest  educational  degree  held, 
race,  and  the  number  of  children  living  at  home. 

The  importance  of  these  same  five  demographic  vari- 
ables should  be  emphasized  to  students  in  the  mental  health 
professions  who  are  interested  in  working  with  couples  who 
need  marital  and  sexual  therapy.  Therapists  working  with 
couples  in  marital  therapy  or  family  counseling  should 
focus  on  both  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  aspects  of  communi- 
cation. The  relationship  between  communication  and  mari- 
tal adjustment  found  in  this  study  suggests  that  the  use 
of  the  Locke-Wallace  Marital  Adjustment  Inventory  in 
conjunction  with  the  Primary  Communication  Inventory  may 
be  beneficial  for  assessment  purposes.  The  utilization 
of  the  results  of  these  two  instruments  may  also  provide 
a valid  source  of  discussion  between  the  therapist  and 
the  couple  engaged  in  therapy. 

This  study  has  determined  that  sexual  satisfaction 
and  adjustment  was  not  found  to  be  highly  related  to  either 


marital  adjustment  or  communication.  The  implications  for 
therapy  are  important.  It  appears  that  sexual  communica- 
tion among  couples  is  different  from  the  general  communi- 
cation assessed  in  this  study.  As  described  in  Chapter  II, 
many  therapists  who  conduct  sexual  therapy  concentrate 
on  general  communication  skill  training  in  an  attempt  to 
alleviate  sexual  dissatisfaction  and  dysfunctioning.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  practice  in  therapy  appears  ques- 
tionable, as  indicated  by  the  result  of  this  study.  Also 
described  in  Chapter  II  was  the  use  of  marital  counseling 
in  conjunction  with  sexual  therapy.  The  results  of  this 
study  suggest  that  this  approach  to  counseling  may  not 
be  the  most  efficient  technique  in  the  attempt  to  allevi- 
ate sexual  dissatisfaction  and  dysfunctioning. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

An  examination  of  the  findings  of  this  study  suggests 
that  further  research  in  a number  of  areas  may  be  bene- 
ficial. One  could  study  the  differences  between  communi- 
cation that  was  related  exclusively  to  sexual  topics,  and 
compare  it  to  general  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication. 

A study  of  this  type  would  allow  the  investigator  to 
determine  if  sexual  communication  is  different  from  general 
communication  and  whether  sexual  communication  is 


related 


o marital  adjustment  and  sexual  satisfaction  a 


Previous  references  in  this  study  have  been  made 
concerning  the  need  to  utilize  a communication  instrument 
with  scoring  procedures  dissimilar  to  the  PCI.  The  goal 
would  be  to  attempt  to  discern  whether  the  sex  of  the 
participant  influences  consistently  the  results. 

A study  is  needed  which  compares  the  results  of  two 
types  of  treatment  groups.  One  group  would  have  the 
marital  and  family  component  of  therapy  conducted  prior 
to  the  sexual  counseling  component.  The  second  treatment 
group  would  have  the  participants  exposed  to  the  sexual 
counseling  phase  of  therapy  prior  to  conducting  the  marital 
and  family  counseling  component.  A study  of  this  type 
would  allow  the  investigator  to  determine  which  phase  of 
therapy  should  be  conducted  first. 

Finally,  a replication  of  the  present  research  should 
be  conducted.  Replications  should  be  carried  out,  first 
of  all,  under  approximately  equivalent  conditions  to 
examine  the  reliability  of  these  findings.  Next,  it  would 
be  useful  to  conduct  similar  investigations  with  differing 
samples  such  as  nonstudent  married  couples  and  couples  who 
have  been  married  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  those 
typically  represented  in  this  study.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
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informative  to  carry  out  this  research  design,  using  the 
same  criterion  instruments  but  substituting  a different 
predictor  instrument. 


APPENDICES 


: you  had  your  life  to  live  o 


S: 
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APPENDIX  B (continued) 


APPENDIX  B (continued) 


quently 


beliefs  without 
feelings  of  re- 

barrassment? 


telling  your 
spouse  things 
which  put  you  ] 


. You  and  your 
spouse  are 
visiting 
friends.  Sorae- 

by  the  friends 

glance  at  each 
other.  Would 
you  understand 
each  other? 


from  the  tone  o 
voice  of  your 
spouse  as  from 
what  (s)he  actu- 
ally says? 
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APPENDIX  C (continued) 


How  would  you  like  to  respond  to  this  activity?  How  would 
you  like  your  mate  to  respond  (In  other  words,  how  pleasant 
do  you  think  this  activity  ideally  should  be  for  vou  and 
for  your  mate?) 


5.  I would  like  to  find  this  6, 
activity: 

1)  Extremely  unpleasant 

2)  Moderately  unpleasant 

3)  Slightly  unpleasant 

4)  Slightly  pleasant 

5)  Moderately  pleasant 

6)  Extremely  pleasant 

B.  ACTIVITY:  THE  FEMALE  SEEING 


I would  like  my  mate  to 
find  this  activity: 

1)  Extremely  unpleasant 

2)  Moderately  unpleasant 

3)  Slightly  unpleasant 

4)  Slightly  pleasant 

5)  Moderately  pleasant 

6)  Extremely  pleasant 


When  you  and  your  mate  engage  in  sexual  behavior,  does  this 
particular  activity  usually  occur?  How  often  would  you  like 
this  activity  to  occur?  ("Sexual  behavior"  refers  to  any 
type  of  physical  contact  which  is  intended  to  be  sexual  bv 
either  you  or  your  mate.) 


Currently  occurs: 

1)  Never 

2)  Rarely  (10%  of  the 

3)  Occasionally  (25%  of 

4)  Fairly  often  (50%  of 
the  time) 

5)  Usually  (75%  of  the 

6)  Always 


8.  I would  like  it  to  occur: 

1)  Never 

2)  Rarely  (10%  of  the 

3)  Occasionally  (25%  of 

4)  Fairly  often  (50%  of 

5)  Usually  (75%  of  the 

6 ) Always 


How  pleasant  do 
pleasant  do  you 


you  currently  find  this  activity  to  be?  How 
think  your  mate  finds  this  activity  to  be? 


I find  this  activity: 

1)  Extremely  unpleasant 

2)  Moderately  unpleasant 

3)  Slightly  unpleasant 

4)  Slightly  pleasant 

5)  Moderately  pleasant 

6)  Extremely  pleasant 


10.  I think  my  mate  finds 
this  activity: 

1)  Extremely  unpleasant 

2)  Moderately  unpleasant 

3)  Slightly  unpleasant 

4)  Slightly  pleasant 

5)  Moderately  pleasant 

6)  Extremely  pleasant 
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APPENDIX  C (continued) 


How  would  you  like  to  respond  to  this  activity?  How  would 
you  like  your  mate  to  respond  (In  other  words,  how  pleasant 
do  you  think  this  activity  ideally  should  be  for  vou  and 
for  your  mate?) 

101.  I would  like  to  find 
this  activity: 

1)  Extremely  unpleasant 

2)  Moderately  unpleasant 

3)  Slightly  unpleasant 

4)  Slightly  pleasant 

5)  Moderately  pleasant 

6)  Extremely  pleasant 


I would  like  my  mate  to 
find  this  activity: 

1)  Extremely  unplesant 

2)  Moderately  unpleasant 

3)  Slightly  unplesant 

4)  Slightly  pleasant 

5)  Moderately  pleasant 

6)  Extremely  pleasant 


Please  return  to:  Judy  Horowitz,  P.O.  Box  1615,  Main  Post 

Office,  Gainesville,  Florida  32602. 


APPENDIX 


STANDARDIZED  VERBAL  EXPLANATION 

I am  asking  married  couples  to  participate  in  a re- 
search study  being  conducted  for  a doctoral  degree  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Permission  to  come  to  your  home 
has  been  granted  by  the  mayor  of  your  village. 

Are  both  you  and  your  spouse  currently  living  to- 
gether here?  Because  you  answered  yes,  if  you  agree  to 
participate  you  and  your  spouse  will  each  be  asked  to  answer 
some  questions  which  will  take  you  no  longer  than  thirty 
minutes  per  person.  The  tests  look  quite  long  but  it  takes 
only  five  minutes  to  complete  the  Locke-Hallace  Inventory 
and  five  minutes  to  complete  the  Primary  Communication  In- 
ventory. The  Sexual  Interaction  Inventory  takes  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  complete.  The  Sexual  Interaction  Inven- 
tory is  nine  pages  long.  This  is  because  each  of  the  ac- 
tivities has  the  same  six  answers  which,  while  simplifying 
the  answering  process  for  you,  increases  the  bulk  of  the 

It  will  be  essential  for  the  two  of  you  to  take  these 
tests  without  conversing  about  these  tests  until  both  of 
you  have  completed  your  package  and  have  placed  them  in  the 
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Al’PfcNDix  D ; continued) 


This  study  concerns  various  aspects  of  marital  life, 
including  some  very  candid  questions  about  sexuality  and 
communication  between  you  and  your  spouse.  The  purpose  of 
these  questions  is  to  provide  answers  to  societal  concerns. 
This  investigation  attempts  to  add  to  the  present  body  of 
knowledge. 

Some  people  may  find  these  instruments  offensive.  If 
you  should  agree  to  participate  and  then  decide  that  the 
tests,  or  any  parts  of  the  tests,  are  offensive  to  you  and 
you  do  not  wish  to  complete  this  packet,  please  place  them 
in  the  envelope  and  mail  them  back  to  me.  If  you  wish, you 
may  include  any  comments  you  have  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  Directions  page  of  your  packet. 

Because  these  tests  are  so  personal  it  is  possible 
that  questions  which  you  have  not  previously  addressed  may 
arise.  If  these  seem  unsettling  to  you,  in  addition  to  the 
debriefing  session  I am  offering,  I will  also  be  available 
to  discuss  any  problems  you  may  have  and/or  will  be  happy 
to  direct  you  to  someone  from  whom  you  could  get  assistance. 

Upon  completion  of  tnese  packets  you  are  asked  to 
mail  them  ill  the  addressed  and  stamped  envelopes  included 
in  the  packet.  Your  responses  will  be  confidential  and 
anonymous.  Your  apartment  number  will  be  noted  now,  so 


APPENDIX  D (continued) 


that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  presentation  which  I am 
about  to  tell  you  about  but  your  questionnaires  will  have 
no  identifiable  characteristics. 

four  participation  in  this  study  makes  you  eligible 
to  attend  a presentation  on  marital  and  sexual  enrichment. 
In  your  packet  you  will  find  a ticket,  which  will  reserve 
you  a place  for  attending  the  presentation. 

Also,  you  and  your  spouse,  if  you  participate, will 
be  eligible,  if  you  desire,  to  be  informed  about  the  find- 
ings upon  completion  of  this  research. 

If  you  agree  to  participate  in  this  study  it  will 
be  important  that  you  complete  this  packet  and  mail  it  back 
as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  within  the  next  few  days. 


APPENDIX 


DIRECTIONS 

This  packet  contains  material  which  is  being  used  to 
collect  information  about  marital  relationships  of  uni- 
versity students.  This  study  concerns  marital  issues  such 
as  communication  and  sexuality.  All  of  this  information 
will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only. 

Please  answer  all  test  questions.  If  any  of  the 
possible  answers  do  not  completely  represent  your  feelings 
or  behavior  please  indicate  the  best  possible  answer  choice 
You  may  allow  yourself  thirty  minutes  to  answer  all 
of  these  tests.  Do  not  deliberate  too  long  over  any  one 
question,  since  there  are  no  correct  or  incorrect  responses 
The  tests  should  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  stapled.  The  first  instrument  should  be  the  Primary 
Communication  Inventory,  which  takes  five  minutes  to  com- 
plete; the  second,  the  Locke-Wallace  Marital  Inventory 
also  takes  five  minutes;  and  the  third,  the  Sexual  Inter- 
action Inventory  takes  between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Sexual  Interaction  Inventory  is  nine  pages  long.  This 
is  because  each  of  the  activities  has  the  same  six  answers 
which  while  simplifying  the  answering  process  for  you, 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  packet. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 

This  study  concerns  various  aspects  of  marital  life, 
including  some  very  candid  questions  about  sexuality  and 
communication  between  you  and  your  spouse.  The  purpose 
of  these  questions  is  to  provide  answers  to  societal  con- 
cerns. This  investigation  attempts  to  add  to  the  present 
body  of  knowledge. 

Some  people  may  find  these  instruments  offensive. 

If  you  should  agree  to  participate  and  then  decide  that  the 
tests,  or  any  parts  of  the  tests,  are  offensive  to  you 
and  you  do  not  wish  to  complete  this  packet,  please  place 
them  in  the  envelope  and  mail  them  back  to  me.  If  you  wish, 
you  may  include  any  comments  you  have  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  Directions  page  of  your  packet. 

Because  these  tests  are  so  personal,  it  is  possible 
that  questions  which  you  have  not  previously  addressed  may 
arise.  If  these  seem  unsettling  to  you,  in  addition  to 
the  debriefing  session  I am  offering,  I will  also  be  avail- 
able to  discuss  any  problems  you  may  have  and/or  will  be 
happy  to  direct  you  to  someone  from  whom  you  could  get 
assistance. 

While  you  and  your  spouse  are  filling  out  these 
instruments.it  is  essential,  for  the  purposes  of  this  in- 
vestigation, that  you  do  not  discuss  your  answers  until  you 
both  complete  and  mail  this  packet. 
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APPENDIX 


DEMOGRAPHIC  D 


How  many  children  do  you  have?  

How  many  children  are  now  living  in  your  home?  

How  many  children  are  you  responsible  for  supporting? 

If  this  is  not  your  first  marriage,  how  many  times  ha\ 
previously  been  married?  

How  many  years  have  you  been  married  to  your  present 
spouse?  

Highest  educational  degree  held  


Please  return  to:  Judy  Horowitz,  P.O.  Box  1615,  Main 

Office,  Gainesville,  Florida  32602 
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APPENDIX  H 


SUMMARY  TABLES 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Sex  of  Scores  Derived 
from  the  Primary  Communication  Inventory  {N-208) 


Communication 

factors 


Total 

Female  sample 


Standard  deviation 


Nonverbal 


Standard  deviation 
Total  Score 
Standard  deviation 


127 


128 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Age  of  Scores  Derived 
from  the  Primary  Communication  Inventory  (N=208) 


18-20 


Standard  deviation 
Nonverbal 

Standard  deviation 


Mean  99.41 

Standard  deviation  10.41 
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TABLE  9 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Race  of  Saores  Derived 
from  the  Primary  Communication  Inventory  (N=208) 


Communication 

factors  , Caucasian  Ethnic  minority 


Standard  deviation 
Monverbal 
Standard  deviation 


Standard  deviation 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Children  of 
Scores  Derived  from  the  Primary  Communication  Inventory 


Verbal 

Mean  73.09 

Standard  deviation  7.31 

Nonverbal 

Mean  27.18 

Standard  deviation  3.16 


Standard  deviation 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Children  Living 
at  Home  of  Scores  Derived  from  the  Primacy  Communication 
Inventory  (N=208) 


factors  0 1 2 or  more 


Standard  deviation  7.33  7.54 

Nonverbal 


Standard  deviation 


96.02 


4.81 


Standard  deviation 
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TABLE  12 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Couples  Currently 
Supporting  Children  of  Scores  Derived  from  the  Primary 
Communication  Inventory  (N=208 ) 


Standard  deviation 
Nonverbal 


Standard  deviation 


27.20 


Standard  deviation 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Times  Married  of 
Scores  Derived  from  the  Primary  Communication  Inventory 


Standard  deviation 


Nonverbal 

Standard  deviation  3.00 


Standard  deviation 
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ns  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Years  Married  t 
Present  Spouse  of  Scores  Derived  from  the  Primary 
Communication  Inventory  (N-208) 


Communication 
Standard  deviation 


Nonverbal 

Standard  deviation 


73.56  73.50  70.13 

7.27  7.70  7.15 

26.98  27.26  27.00 


Standard  deviation 
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TABLE  16 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  Broken  Down  by  Demographic 
Characteristics  of  Scores  Derived  from  Locke-Wallace 
Marital  Adjustment  Inventory  (N=20S) 


Demographic  Standard 

characteristic  Mean  deviation 


110.71  15.32 

112.50  14.66 


Caucasian  111.81 

Ethnic  minority  111.77 

Number  of  Children 


113.25 


Number 


Children 


Number  of  Couples 


14.26 


12.48 


Children 
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Demographic 

characteristic 


(continued) 


Humber  of  Times  Married 


Number  of  Years 


1 113.64 
% 109.41 
3 or  more  110.47 

Highest  Educational 


Standard 

deviation 


Grade  school-high 

school  108.22 
Associate  111.86 
Baccalaureate  n 3 ’ 55 
Masters  or  above  109.63 


17.84 

14.69 


14.04 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Sex  of  Scores  Derived 
from  the  Sexual  Interaction  Inventory  (N-208) 


Female  sample 


Standard  deviation 
3&4  Level  of  Self- 


Standard  deviation 
546  Level  of  Pleasure 

Standard  deviation 

f Perceptual 


Accuracy 
Standard  deviation 


6.40  5. 25 


Standard  deviation 


Standard  deviation 


M3  9.13 
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Standard  deviation 


Standard  deviation  8 
Level  of  Self-Acceptance 


10.04  9.79  12.7 


Standard  deviation  2 
Level  of  Self-Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Pleasure 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Perceptual 


Standard  deviation 


8.82  10.2 


(continued) 


8.  Level  of  Perceptual 
Accuracy  (Male  o£ 

Female) 


Standard  deviation 


10.47  11.25  12.1 


10.  Level  of  M 


Standard  deviation 
■ Total  Disagreement 


Standard  deviation 


5.19 
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TABLE  19  (continued) 


Scale  Caucasian 


7.  Level  of  Perceptual 
Accuracy  (Female  of  Male) 

Standard  deviation  5.43 

8.  Level  of  Perceptual 
Accuracy  (Hale  of  Female) 


Mean  11.54 

Standard  deviation  7.32 

9.  Level  of  Mate 
Female) 


Standard  deviation  10.45 


Acceptance  (Male  of 
Female) 

Standard  deviation  7.70 

11.  Total  Disagreement 


3^92 

70.86 


Standard  deviation 


Scores  Derived  f 


Standard  deviation 

TFemales) 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Self-Acceptance 


7.80  8.56  5.24 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Self-Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Pleasure 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Pleasure 


Standard  deviation 


TABLE  20  (continued) 


1 


Scale 

0 1 

is 

7.  Level  of  Perceptual 

Mean 

10.91 

Standard  deviation 

5.52  4.98 

8.  Level  of  Perceptual 

Accuracy  (Male  of  Female) 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

9.08 

9.  Level  of  Perceptual 

Accuracy  (Male  of  Female) 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

10.30  10.42 

10.52 

10'  Accuracy  n.,., 

Standard  Deviation 

11.  Total  Disaareement 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

36.61 

TABLE  21 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Children  Living 
at  Home  of  Scores  Derived  from  the  Sexual  Interaction 
Inventory  (N=208) 


1.  Level  of  Frequency 

Dissatisfaction  iMales) 


Standard  deviation 

Level  of  Frequency 
Dissatisfaction  (Females) 

Standard  deviation 

Level  of  Self-Acceptance 
(Males) 

Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Self-Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Pleasure 


1.22  3.59 


Standard  deviation 
6.  Level  of  Pleasure 


Standard  deviation 


(continued) 


Standard  deviation 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Total  Disagreement 

Standard  deviation 


10.85  11.21  11.80 

10.30  10.42  11.04 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Couples  Currently 
Supporting  Children  of  Scores  Derived  from  the  Sexual 
Interaction  Inventory  (N=208) 


Standard  deviation 

Level  of  Frequency 
Dissatisfaction  (Females) 

Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Self-ftcceptance 


Standard  deviation 


f Self-Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Pleasure 


7.50  6.18 


Level  of  Pleasure 


Standard  deviation 


TABLE  22  (continued) 


Level  of  Perceptual 

Standard  deviation 

Level  of  Perceptual 
Accuracy  (Male  o£  Female) 

Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
. Level  o £ Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Total  Disagreement 

Standard  deviation 


2.46  75.27 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Number  of  Times  Married 
of  Scores  Derived  from  the  Sexual  Interaction  Inventory 


1.  Level  of  Frequency 

■ ' t 1 ( ! 1 i ‘ S i 


Standard  deviation 

2.  Level  of  Frequency 

Dissatisfaction  (Females) 


Standard  deviation 

3.  Level  of  Self-Acceptance 
(Males) 


Standard  deviation 

4 . Level  of  Self- Acceptance 

(Femaleirr 


Standard  deviation 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  pleasure 


12.90  15.00 

9.72  9.90 


5.42  5.57 

.46  .52 


5.25  5.24 


Standard  deviation 


TABLE  23  (continued) 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Perceptual 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Total  Disagreement 


151 


152 


t (continued) 


Level  of  Perceptual 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Perceptual 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
Level  of  Mate  Acceptance 


Standard  deviation 
. Total  Disagreement 

Standard  deviation 
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2 675.85  337.93 
206  15295.23  74.61 
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Degree  of  Scores  Derived  from  the  Hale's  Acceptance  of  Female 
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